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“‘oHIS I GLORIOUS!" SAID ROLEF; “Tf DON'T KNOW WHEN I HAVE BREN 80 Happy!” 


A BROTHER’S SIN. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 





CHAPTER IL 
. “ AND 80, my dear,” said Mttle Mrs, Easton, 
the stupid girl is bent upon working her own 
rola! How can she be eo blind to her own in- 


Ssrests and your bas 
Mrs. Evard 
“I hoped to find comfort in Constance, but 


she is @ source of much auxiety to me ; and after 
the trouble I have hed with her brother it seems 
not a little hard.” 
“ And Gaston shows no sign of settling down 1” 
queried her sympathetic friend. 
, | None; amd of course he ts well known as a 
detrimental’; so that hie chances of bettering 
His uncle 





Gastor sald it wasn’t fib employment for  gentle- 
man, and utterly refused to accept it. Of course 
my brother wae offended, and will do nothing 
more for us. I often urge upon Constance that 
ee extra will bring us A ruia, mat 
lies fn fulfitling her pro 
to Rolat Seating 
** Jast so,” said Mrs. Easton, “and, indeed, 
i Goch teeing. Guoeet ell-ere, and sh 
° generous, -born ; 
should esteem herself a lucky girl.” " 
“Bab she a mob; and she tries Rolef in 
every imaginable way ; is gracious to other men 
whilst she snubs him ; and although he is devoted 
is not the man to submit to any 
“He is not to be blamed for that; no true 
woman cares for a submissive lover.” 
‘* I know, I know ; and I am daily expecting s 
t.’ 


Ww 
ru in their engagemen 
Tine door of the pretty morning-room opened, 
anda young girl entered. She appeared about 


* 


i 


ninetecu, was tall and splendidly proportioned ; | coldly 


| she carried her head proudly, and the dominant 
| expression of her lovely face was pride; the 
beautiful changefal eyes were more ofven haughty 
than tender, aud when she spoke, the sweet-cold 
tones had a dash of ecorn in them. 

She advanced with slew grace, and extended 
her hand to Mrs, Easton, who regarded her with 
some curiosity. P 

** Io was eaid last night that you were the belle 
of the ball, Constance |” she remarked. 

The proud sweet mouth curved fn the faintest 
possible smile, about which there wae a slight 
eus of contempt 
Inclined to flatter me, Mrs 


"No, indeed. I am but repsating the opinion 
of others; and I think Mc. Sserlimg would will- 
fugly endorse it, You area very fortunate girl, 
Constance,” 

The haughty, lovely face was averted; the 


flowers at her breast ; then Coustance Erard sald 





elim, white hands toyed impatiently with the- 
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to our little world’s idea, I should 
; but why do you all combine to 
sopg? If Rolef Sterling me 
his name, do I not give him my 
beauty (you say that I am beanti- 
that a fair bargain?” 
looked at her in shocked surprise. 
bargains 
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knew that matrimonial 

tantly being cemented in the fashlon- 
but ft was nod customary for girls 
in euch a vein as Constance Erard 
The little lady shook her head dis- 


; do you so strongly object to the alliance, 


Who says that I object?” a faint flash 
staining her beautiful cheek and throat; “ and, 
pardon me, Mrs. Euston, I dislike having my 
affaire canvassed outside the facally circle,” 

“Constance! Constance!” remonstrated her 
mother, seeing the visitor's angry flush, “ why 
are you so unlike other girlat Why are you so 
eee? to those who have your Interests at 


The girl stirred unsasily, then suddenly turned 
to Mra. Euston, . 

“*ITam sorry if I have made you angry,” she 
eaid slowly ; “but thie morniog Iam not quite 
myself. I danced a great deal lest night; and 
it was late when I got to bed, in consequence 
of which I am a trifle petulant.” 

She smiled as she spoke; so faintly, yet so 
sweetly, that her offence was at once forgiven. 

“You are very charming when you choose, 
Constance,” ssid Mra, Euston ; “but why are you 
#e rerely gracious? You would frighten most 
enitors away.” 


“Zo a number of cases the loss would be de- 
atrable,” softly. 
opened, and this time to admit 


i 


ili 
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Agafa the door 
a handsome biasé young man, who looked thirty, 
but was resily five years younger. He bowed to 
the visitor, but crossed at onee to the girl, who 
gat silent by the open window, 
a wer ~ you,” he said, ins — 
unpleasant vo momentary spasto of fear 
eroased and marred the lovely face ; bat she rose, 
and, with a light excuse to Mrs, Easton, left the 
room with her brother, 

Together they went into the tiny conservatory, 
and, sinking on a seat, Constance lifted her eyes 
te the false. cruel face above her. 

** Well, Gaston, what is it nowt” 

“The old cry,” he answored, savagely, “I 
want money ; was there even a time when I did 
mob? Was there ever a fellow who had such a 

~beggarly allowance as 17” 

“Many,” the girl svswered coldly. “ And you 
have had every opportunity of focreasing it. But 
you are too indolent to work, although you are 
mob ashamed to beg,” 


Wingy dueky flueh of anger leapt up to his very 
w. 

** You have a bitter tongue, Constance. I am 
er « for poor Sterling.” 

e made a swift, impatient gesture. 

“He fs well sble to take yo of 
What is thie money required for ?” 

“A debt of honour ; and it is only a matter 
of ten pounds. Bad if it isn’s paid I shall be 
Kicked out of the club, I guess you wouldn’t 
eare for our name to be so d ed,” 

“Would it be my fault ff such a thing hap- 
pened i Have I ever done anything to tarnish 
our honour?” she asked, with swift passion, 
been? ao variance with her ordinary calmness, 
“ ey how do you suppose Iam to get ten 

& 


“There is the ruby seb Sterling gava you. 1 
could pawh id for you; and you eball have fb 
back agato in less than a fortnight I promise,” 

She rose to her full height, 

“'Phank you! Bat I know too well the value 
our promises; and I am not sufficiently 
ened yen to do the thing you ask.” 

*Toeu you will let me be ruined for the sake 

of @ little sehtiment 1” 

“Tam not given to sentiment "—ielly—" but, 
a# ¥ told you before, I am not dead to honour, 
nor Incspatile of gratitude, I will help you if I 
vam, Geaton, for the sake of our father's name, 
and our mother’s peace, But this Is 


of 





the last time I will stretch out a hand to assist 
you. When do you want the money t” 

“By to-morrow at twelva, Not an hour 
later.’ 

“You shall have 1," And she stood looking 
down at him with cold, contemptuous eyes, 

* You are guite sure ?" 

“Have I ever failed you yeti" And she 
paseed hire by, on her way to rejoin her mother. 
The next day, at the stated hour, she placed ten 
pounds in Gaston's hand, 

He received them without thanking her, 
Neither did he ask how she obtained them. 
Perhaps he guessed that her jews) casket was the 
lighter, Perhaps he wondered If she had dis- 
posed of the ruby set, But he asked no ques- 
tions, lest he should receive uupleasant answers, 

“Understand,” she ssid, “this is the lasb 
time I can pay your debts for you. To do so I 
mast my tradesmen wai aud it shall 
never be sald I defrauded them of their ta," 

Gaston did nob stey to hear more. was 
rather afreid of Constance in her present mood ; 
for she, of all who kuew him, wae the only crea- 
ture whodared comment on his actions. 


ways wae with him. © 

He was # fine specimen of the Euglish geytle- 
man—tall, brosd-shouldered, muscular, with »# 
resolute, good-looking face, clear, determined 
eyes, and an easy bearing, 
** Constance,” he sald, going to 
bending over her with piso. Tre of entreaty In 
his dark syes, ‘‘ Constance, I have been planning 
a nice little excursion. The Eastons are golvg, 
and a few of our most familiar friends, so that 
if the day is fine, it should be enjoyable.” 

“And where do you propose us, 


‘To Pangebourne, and acht. The Ciytie 
ty halted, tod T ntamities ior eco to see her.” 

He stooped at he spoke, snd kissed the masses 
of yellow-brown hair, turned back in waves from 
the low, broad, white brow, 


The girl did not respond to his caress; but a 
slight colour crept into her cheeks, and strange 
look—half » half despatr—darkened her 
changeful eyes, 

Some men were wont to say that thote same 
eyes were Constance Erard's greatest attraction, 
They were sometimes grey, and sometimes violet, 
changing with every emotion, often revealing 
thas what mcs she wished to hide, 

Rolef sat down beride her, and prisoned the 
slender fiogers in his strong clasp. 

“ Constance,” he said, ‘*I should be glad if 
you would eometimes express a little pleasure in 
my labours for your sake—it you now and 
then address me voluntarily, From your manner, 
a stranger would fafer I am distastefal to you.” 

Her lips quivered slightly, and her hands 
trembled in his; but a moment later she said, 
steadily,— 

“There is no man I esteem so highly as you, 
Rolef 1” 

“ Esteem |” he cried, quickly. 
say you love me?” 

"T am not given to protesting much,” she 
answered, evasively ; “I am not emotional |” 

“No,” he said, bitterly, dropping ber hands, 
“*you are nob ; you are as ice to me, and all my 
passionate devotion cannot stir you, cannod win a 
caress, or a word from you that is in any way in- 
Bleative of love, Sometimes you madden me, 
Constance.” 

She sat with averted face, and be could not 
see the lines of pain about the proud, sweet 
mouth, the angaish fn the dark eyes. He knew 
nothing of her inner life, of the awfal conflict 
raging in her beart, and ao in his thoughts of her 
wae a trifle unjust. 

Suddenly she turved to him. 

** Are you not satiafied with me, Rolef{ Was 
T not jast as quiet and cold when you asked me 
to be your wife? You esked for my. hand, and I 


**Cannot you 





geve it you ; but if you begin to think you have § 


made a bargaln, I will set you 
the inagp thas follows shall be miue. 
He caught her to bie breast, 
*“Oonstance! Constance! you are wronging 
me cruelly! Of what nee would freedom be io 
me when sll my heart is in your keeping, when 
you fill all the hours and days of my life! Rut, 
sweetheart, do you wonder that sometimes | 
weary for a sign of love? Dear, I will try and 
be content with so little now. Perhaps when we 
are married you will not be so cold ; you will 
let me share.your thovghts, anticipate your 
wishes, and, perhaps, too, you will be less chary 
of your caresses,” 
deep crimson flash rose ewiftly from throat 
to cheek, tinged even the white brow with tender 
Involantarily she stretched out her 
ds to him, but as quickly drew thew back, 
and by a great effort recovered her usual almost 


composure, 
Tr, Saruke § os your wite P- will tebe plesse you 
in all things—that will be o., 

How he wished ahe had pleasure. 

Bat to Constance’s relief her mother entered a) 
this moment, and greeted Rolef effusively. He 
bore with her patiently, although he had serious 
doubts of her sincerity, and listened whilst she 
went Into well-bred ecstastes over the yachting 


excursion. 

Of course, both she and Oonstance were de- 
— at the _— a onlay eng 

th him, and Pange © was & py place, 
just the right spot for s picnie, And did he not 
know how proud and glad she was to trust her 
dear child’s future to so good and generous « 
man aa he } 

She was always telling Conatance what a foriu- 
nate girl she was, and how grateful ahe should be 
to him. 


The young man glanced mes pret ab bie 
silent fanede, then said, somewhat ebarply,— 

“There fe no question of gratitude between 
Constance and me, Mrs Erard ; itis an absurd 
idea all together. Lowe Constance far more than 
I can ever repay.” 

A moment the tender light, so rarely seen, 
shone {n the girl's beautifal eyes ; but befors he 
could fully sseure himself he bad seen ib there 
ib was gone, 

She rose, and crossing to him, said,— : 

"Come and see my liliet; they are unusually 
good this season.”” 

It was very rarely that she invited him tos 
téte-a-téte, and he felt ridicalously happy as he 
followed her into the conservatory. me very 
fine epectmens of lily-of-the-valley were bloom- 
ing, and she cut some for him, presenting them 
with a smile half-sad, half. questioning, 

He took them from ber, kissing the hand that 
tendered them, 

“Rolef,” she sald, In a low, strange volce, 
“ why is it you so dearly love me?” 

‘¢ Because you are unlike any other creature— 
because you are the one woman in the world for 
we!” he answered, promptly. 

*t Te $ only becsuse I am beautiful?” sadly. 
"If so, your love will fade as old age comes op 
me j » 

“My love will not change,” gravely and ten- 
derly. “ Do not hurt yourself aud me with such 
foolish fears.” 

© Bat we tre so poor,” she answered. ‘' How 
can you tel! thet I shall not marry you for whst 
me, th hob what you are t” 

He started and winced, as though she had 


track him. 
“ I bate to hear you talk so, Con- 


free, and al} 


** Don’t | 
atance; and much as I love you I would no? 
make you my wile it: 1 beloved yon bal nacopte? 
me from purely mercenary mo’ 

She sighed; then with very uncharacteristic 


ject, 

“be Geston to make one of the party to- 
morrow!” 

A slight frown contracted Rolef’s brow, 

If you like ; and if he cares to,” 

“T am not anxious he should do so; 
Grundy will talk {f he ts always excluded from 
our I know, Rolef, that there con be 20 
friendship between you ; but is would be aa wel! 
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tell her of his plans for her amusement, and the 
splendid arrangements of his new yacht, 

The next day came; fair and bright, witha 
coft, warm west wind bic The sky was 
deep blue ; the birds were ein their gayest ; 
myriads of flowers were {n bloom, and the chest- 
outs were putting on their loveliest garb. 

A alight stir ran through the company when 
Constance and her mother arrived ; the girl was 
looking unusually lovely, She wore a dress of 
come soft, thick, white material, devoid of any 
colour eave & knob of pale pink roses ap her 


breast, 

“What a lacky Sterling is!” said one 
man to another, “ And how on earth did such a 
beast as Gaston Erard contrive to have such a 
sister!” Ten he psused, and strained his ears 
to catch what Constance was 

“No, Mra, Euston. Gaston decided, at the 
very last moment, nod to accompany us, although 
Mr. Sterling very much pressed him to do a0,” 

“ Qiad he didn’t accept,” muttered the listener 
to his friend. “I'm nov a Simon Pare myself 
{what are you grinning at!) but, I do draw the 
line at some things ; and I shouldn't care to be 
known as Erard’s friend.” 

"Some of his transactions are rather shady, 
aren't they? I hear, too, that his dealings with 
the Jews are not few or far between.” 





Then they were joined by some ladies, and for 
the of the day forgot al] about Gaston 
Erard and his miedeeds, 


Rolet was supremely happy; never had Con- 
stance been #0 gracious in words and ways, never 
had she seemed so lovely. There was 8 more 
tender light In the beautiful syes, a softer tone in 
the young, sweet volce, The brightness of the 
day, the ey company, and perbaps the atten- 
tions lavished upon her, all had their effect upon 
her 


She resolutely put aside all painfal thonghts, 
all the cares and fears that so long bad harassed 
ber, To-day she would be glad ; to-day nothing 
should trouble her peace; she would flvat with 
the stream, enjoy the present hour, come what 
Ue 
ow little she guessed that thie was the last 
of all her happy times for very long—how little 
ht that on the morrow her proud head 
in shame, her heart would be 
t of wos! Life 
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in the 
men and girls 

grass fearlessly, for the season was an 
eousually dry one, Afcer luncheon the youuger 
members of the party stole off In couples, osten- 
sibly to study the scenery, and in a very little 
ewe ee herself alone with her 

er, 

This ts glorious!” be sald, leaning towards 
her, “I don'ts know when I bave been 80 
happy ; or when you have been so beautiful and 
#0 


he sualled down at him as he lay at her feet. 
"Ib fe good to be loved as you love me,” she sald 


rf, 
4) 


simply. “I wish that 1 were worthier of you |” | 


con that might mar felicity, so he 
@ in quickly, — 
“Donte speak of anything unpleasant to- 


close, “Constance, my darling! my wife!” he 
erled ; and this time she did not shrink from 
hin ; rather ehe allowed her beautiful face to 





Songs were sung and etorles told—laughter 
and merriment held sway amonget the young 
people, and wien the farewells were being spoken, 
all agreed that never had they spent so pleasant 
a day; and one or two girle went home with 
hearts sore with envy of Constance Hrard’s 
exceptionaliy brilliant lot. Of course Rolef 
escorted mother and daughter home; and Mrs, 
Erard, always anxious to grant the young man 
chances of pressing his devotion upon her child, 
left them slone for a little while. 

" Has the day been good!” asked Rolef, with 
his arm about Constance’s walet, 

“Thave been very happy. How could I be 
otherwise when all were so kind?” 

The faint, sweet perfume of the dying roses at 
her breast came wafted up to him. Gently he 
possessed himself of the flowers, and for many 
days they would remain with him, mementoes 
of dead happiness and hopes, sign and seal of 
woman's treachery (at least, so he would teil him- 
self), But—tou-night—oh! to-night !—he was 
half-drunk with happiness, He had scarcely 
anything left to desire. There was no thorn 
ae Te er fn the cup offered him to 


Be walked home in a sorb of jubilant trance, 
To-day he had seen something of his lady-love’s 
heart. He had surprised her into a confession of 
attachment to himself. She had been so sweet, 
so gentle, that he speculated on long years 
spent ys oer fn the happiest fashion. She had 
kissed volun at parting, and her last 
words lingered with yet. 

Meanwhile Constance eat alonein the drawing- 
room waiting for her brother’s return; that wae 
almost always her duty. The servants had long 
gone to their respective rooms. Her mother was 
already asleep, She took up a book and tried to 
read, but her thoughts wandered to Rolef, and 
all the shadows that had lately chilled her beauty 
were lifted. 

“T will put everythiog aside, and cling to him. 
I will tell him all, and as he is generona he will 
estimate my pact harshness at ite true worth. 
We will be very happy together.” 

Suddenly there wae a knocking a} the hall 
door, Constance rose, all the tenderness gore 
from her eyes, her face grown hard and cold once 


more. 

She went slowly downstairs, and, unfastening 
the bolts, admitted Gaston. He stagzered by 
her, and stumbled w She slid the bolts 
back {nto their sockets and followed him back to 
the drawing-room, with such disgust in her eyes, 
such scorn in her mavrer, that even he, intoxi- 
cated as he was, was aware of [t, He leered up 
at her, and said huskily,— 

"“T any, bere, old girl; don’t look so savage. 
I'm not drunk—only f'ler gets a glass too 
much sometimes,” 

Sill she stood, glancing down upon him, cold 
and silent, msjestic as an outraged queen. 

“T shay, me some wine,” he sald, lurch- 
ing forward in his chair. . 

** You have had more than enough already ; go 
to bed, Gaston.” 

But he vehemently resisted thie enggostion, 
and with s superb gesture cf disdain she turned 
to leave him, But he called her back, and 
giving a pocket-book Into her hands bade her 
ie care of it until the rope ; 

carcely glancing at [t she took {tb from him, 
and parr A it to her room; then, as the light 
fell fall upon fb, she thought she recognised the 
aliver clasps, and stood to decipher the letters 
engraved upon them. 

Then she started back, horror and despair in 
her eyes. She ug» ber her hands with a pas- 
slonate gesture, infinitely more sloguent than 
words, and fell sgainet the bed for support. 

“Oh, Heaven!” she cried ; ‘' what does this 
néean! How did that book come into Gaston’s 
heode?”. She fell on her knees and hid her 
tortured face in the coverlet. ‘' My heart will 
on + ge I fear fs true, Ob, my heart will 


She knelt there for very long, until her brain 
grew giddy, and she was sick and faint; then 
rose, bat only to cast herself upon her bed, 
to lie there through ail the lovg night, half 
with the fear she dared not put Into words, 


BRE 





Ip seemed to her that dawn would never break ; 
but it came at last grey and chill, with no faint 
twittering from the birds under the eaves, no 
rosy clouds to lighten the neutrai tints of the 
esky. 

A small fine rain was falling, and as Constance 
dragged herself to the window it beat in upon 
her ; the wind chilied her, buoshe was heedleas of 
ail minor discomforts, conscious only of one 
thought. 

Bat habit was strong with her, so che changed 
her dress, bathed her face, and smoothed the 
heavy marses of tumbled yellow-brown hair. 

Then slowly and heavily she went down to 
her solitary breakfast, and waited with what 
patience she conld command for Gaston to jola 
her. 

Her mother, fatigued with the exertions of 
the previous day, did not put in an, appearance ; 
to her surprise (and also her relief) Rolet had 
not yet called, and so tho slow morning wore on, 
and she sat walting, waiting, longing, jet fear- 
ing to know the worst. 

At last she heard Gaston’s step, and she rose 
to meet him—whiter, if possible, than before— 
with such fesr in her beautiful eyes, the man’s 
heart might well have been touched. The anxious 
expreesion on his face waa not calculated to allay 
her suspicions. 

* Have you found anythiog belonging to me, 
Constance t” he said, watching her fartively, and 
speaking in & more conciliatory tone than he 
usually did, 

**T have nob; but I think I have the article 
in my possession that you fancy you have lost. 
You gave it into my charge laet night. You were 
then too {nroxicated to know what you did, 
Gaston, how did you get this ?’’ and she produced 
the pocket-book with silver clasps, 

The red flush died from the young man’s cheek 
and brow ; and the hand he extended trembled 
violently. “It was given. tuto my charge 
yestorday.” : 

“ That fa @ lie,’ she avawered, as white and 
trembling as he. “ Rolef did nob see you yes- 
terday"; her voloe was dreadiully strained and 
hoarse, 


* Do you accuse me of theft 1” Gaston cried, 
fn a blustering way. 

TT do, Heaven help me!" and she sank 
moaning into a chair. ‘Had we nob suffered 
enough that you should bring such dilograce on 
our neme, that you should drag us down to the 
dust $”” 

“Be gules; someone will overhear you, 
Connie, upon my honour I never meant to deo It ; 
I wes half mad. I had lost so. mach, and given 
10 U's to the amount of three hundred odd. J 
Gidn’t know where to turn for help since you 
refused to assist me sgain, and I went off to 
Sterling's chambers, hoping to fad hiniy, I 
knew he would lend ms the money for your sake.” 

** And how did you propose paying hia t” 

“ Oh! he would never have asked for payment. 
Well, ae chance would have ip, | saw bie pocket- 
book lying apon the mantel piece (why on earth 
did the fool put temptation In my way?) I 
opened {t, and found iv was full of motes and 
gold—snd—aud-—-” 

“ And you stole it,” eaid his slater, with bitter 
pain snd shame in her tones, 

"You've ® most nnpleasant way of calling a 
spade a epade!” he eald, savagely ; and, after all, 
Sterliog will not feel his lors. I only paid the 
most pressing of my debts—he will never mies s 
paltry hundred and fifty. Of course I was mad 
to do such a thing, but I'll find meaus to return 
the book to hie rooms, and for your own eake you 
will keep slient abont iv.” 

“Do you suppore I should boast of such an 
achievement? But thie stolen monty must be 
refunded. How is it to be done? Mother must 
be taken into our couneel.” 

“ Where is the uve of troubling her—and I 
verily believe you long to expose me to ber? To 
do so will be to break her heart, and worry her 
all to no purpose, She can’t help me ; the last 
little bit of property was mortgaged last week for 
my benefic,” 

He shrank before the look shecast upon him, 

"Why have I been kept in ignorance of thie 
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thing ? Has my little fortune gone to psy your 
debts too?” 


“ Yos,” sullenly ; ‘‘ there was nothing else left 
us to do ; and after all you won’s wantit. You 
mast hurry up with your wedding, and then you 
and the old lady will be provided for, and occasion- 
ally — can lend me a helping hand.” 

“Thank you ; you have mapped out the fature 
very ingenfously ; and my husband Isto marry 
nob only me, but all the family! Yours {sa nice 
arrangement if only it can be carried out.” 

* Don's sneer in that fashion | ” Gaston re- 
torted savagely ; “but tell a fellow what to do, 
ead plenty of brains, and know how to use 

=m,” 


The contempt on her face made the coward 
long to strike’ her, bat he had too much need of 
her aasietance to provoke her farther, 

" First, this,’ touching the pocket-book, '* must 
be returned ; then we must find means to make 
good his loss, I have still some jewellery left, 
and that must go—there is my ruby set.” 

“Bat,” Interrapted Gaston, “ Sterling must 
miles that, as you once said,” 

“ That fs my risk,” she answered, with stony 
calm ; “ bub] will not trust anything into your 
hands. I myself will transact this business.” 

"You're a brick, Constance; and I'll bring 
Tumothy Saul round thisafternoon, Make some 
excuse to join us fn the library.” 


CHAPTER II. 


When her brother had left her, Constance sat 
with her face buried in her hands, but she did not 
moan or cry. She was a strong woman, and was 
generally beyond the relief of tears in any great 
calamity. 

82 now she sat silent and motionless as 
carved [In stone ; and one seeing her could not 
guess her heart was well-nigh bursting with its 
weight of woe,its awfal burden of shame. 

Aad only yesterday she had allowed herself 
to be glad, had given Rolef some tokens of love, 
had allowed him to read her natare aright, and 
she hated herself for her slight concession. 

“Io will be harder for him to bear,” she 
thought, {n a terrified way, ‘‘and I so wanted 
to spare him pain !” 

Then she heard his voice in the hall, and 
nerved herself to meet him, It was an unusually 
pale face that was turned towarde him, but it 
was perfectly calm, and the lovely eyes had 
resumed much of their old haughtiness, 

Rolef took her in his arms and kissed her, 
oe eee OY, eee See then 


— 
4 unpleasant has happened 
yesterday, Constance!” : 

So it had come! She drew a deep breath and 
nerved herself to meet this ordeal, as she had 
met others before, 

** Sit down and tell me all about {t,” and she 
sank {nto a chair she had placed skilfally in the 
shadows cast by curtains and flowers, 

So he told her that on his return home the 
previous night he had searched vainly for his 
pocket-book. ‘OF course,” he said, “I shouid 
not have left it lying about, bud I was rather 
late In atarting out, and entirely forgot iv. It 
seems that some person or persons must have 
entered my room fn the tewporary absence of 
my valet, and carried off the prizs. 

* Was ft very valuabie}” asked Constance, 
Ughtly, clasping her handd? - 

“Yes, ib contained fifteen notes, some gold, 
and a quantity of. business papers. Indeed, I 
may ssy it is a very heavy loss.” 

‘OF course you have the numbers of the 
notes” 

“No, I haven't, and there Mes the salschief. 
I coulda’t swear to one of the fifteen.” 

A relieved look passed over her face, bat he 
did not see that, for in was averted. He only 
thought her unusually quiet, and a little con- 
atrained, 

“ What measures do yoa Intend taking In the 
matter, or have you alroady acted!” wag her 
next question, 

“On! I went straight to Scotland-yard, and 


“ 





by this time a detective is engaged In ferreting 
out the thief,” 

The slim, white fingers were convulsively 
clasped, the sweet, low tones sounded harsh and 
straised as she said,— 

“Then you intend dealing out punishment to 
it Moet dectdedly 1" tn.» surpelaad voles. "A 
“ Most 1” ina voice, “ 
small theft I | forgive, but one such as this 
deserves the fullest penalty the law can Infilct. 
At Scotland-yard they tried to make me suspect 
poor Dawson, but I urged that he had served me 
faithfully and honestly for fourteen years and I 

could not bring myself to doubt him.” 

You were quite right, Rolef; I am quite 
etife Dawson is not the = 

“ You speak positively,” amazed at ber eager 
defence of his valet. ‘‘ How cap you be sure of 
- man’s honesty when you kuow so little of 

m ? ” 

"T am guided by instinct, perhaps.” 

Rolef 


rose, 

** J shall have to run away, Conatance, for I've 
& great deal to do, and this business worrie: me 
pretty considerably, But I'll come round in the 
evening and we'll go to the Lyceum to-night. 
Oh! do you suppose Gaston could give me any 
assistance fn this matter 1” 

“7 am guite sure he could not,” with languid 
coldness; “‘anything in the way of work is 
bsyond him,” and she lifted her face to be 
kissed, he was gone, and once more she 
was alone with her bitter thoughts. 

At luncheon Mrs, Evrard appeared, lookiog 
very faded and worn in the full light of the May 
day. 

‘Where fs Gaston!” she asked, gianciog 
round the room fretfully. 

"I do not know; but whilst we are alone, 
mother, I want to speak with you.” 

‘* For pity’s sake, don’t say you intend bresk- 
ing off your engagement! I thought yesterday 
you seemed quite contented with things as they 
are.” 


"It is of our own affairs, mother, that I have 
to speak. I heard something that surprised me 
greatly—Gaston waa my informant.” 

The elder woman began to tremble, because 
she knew how deep!y she had wronged her child, 
and was afraid of the reckoning that soon or late 
mus? follow. 


“Te it true,” asked the girl, “that all your 


Uttle property is mortgaged 1” 

Mrs, E-ard began to cry weakly. 

* Constance! Constance! I could not help it, 
Gaston {fs so extravagant, and his creditors began 
to threaten him.” 

"So you squandered your fortune and my 
poor little dowry for Gaston’s sake? Mother, 
_ “" wise or right—was {it even motherly to 

#0 » 

“Don't blame me. How could I bear to see 
my boy disgraced? I was always so proud of 
him, and I hoped he would ‘settle down,’” said 
the poor feeble creature, "J ed 
too, that you would never the thousand 
pounds that were yours by right, I koew if you 
merried Rolef you would perfectly safe. 
Constance! Constance! don’t be angry with me. 
I am not so strong as I was.” 

The beautiful girl knelt down, and took the 
grey head upon her shoulder. 

“* 7 am not angry, mother, only most grieved. 
Try to be calm, dear, aud teil me all about it, 
Were the thousand _pounde all gone before I 
became engaged to Mr. S-erling 1" 

“Yes Oh! Constance, you won't let this 
make any difference to you? You won’t let false 
notions of honour come between you and happ!i- 
ness, Remember, if you do, we are hopelessly 
beggared, and poor Gaston has not been trained 
for work of any kind.” f 

Gaston | Gaston ! that was always the cry! 
He was always her mother’s first care ; but thts 
was no time for ches, She ssid gently, 
“Then we are a sapere falee pretences, 
Mother, this must not go on any longer” 

“Shall you tell Roleft” asked the mother 
tremulously. “Do you think it would be wise} 
Oan’t you keep him in ignorance until after your 
marriage 1” 


The beautifal eyes darkened with scorn, the 





ae 


proud, sweet mouth lost its tender curves, but 
her words were quiet still. 

* When do you suppose the climax will 
comet’ 

"Unless |Rolef helps us I shall be declared. 
bankrapt by the close of the season.” 

" And ie there nothing left }” « note of despair 
in her young voice, 

“ No! . Gaston bas bad all, and at the 
best it was but a very little all,” 

“It was sufficient to keep us In comfort,” 
wearily, ‘ Well, mother, I must think what can 
be done, and to do that I must be alone.” 

“ You will not break with-Rolef #” urged Mrs, 
Erard, entreatingly. 

“My plans are not yet formed,” and she went 
slowly from the room, ber face eet and astern, ber 
heart bowed down with a-grief almost too great 
to bear. 

In the afternoon a message reached her from 
Gaston. “Come down and b your ornaments 
with you. J am in the library, 

She read the pencilled words, then turning to 
the servant sald,— 

“Ta Mr. Gaston alone!” 

“* No, mies ; there ls a—a gentleman with him; 
he bas been here before,” 

“Thank you.” 

She paused a moment before her glaze, a0j 
amiled scornfally st her own reflection ; the 
pallid cheeks and heavy eyes sesmed to excite 
her diedain. Then she wentdownstalrs, bending 
her steps towards the library. She found Gaston 
there, and with him a shors, red-haired ferret- 
eyed man of about thirty, who at her entrance 
sprang up, and extended a huge hand plentifully 
adorned with rings. 

She iguored the hand, and, bowing, coldly, 
remained standing. 

" Mg dear Miss Erard,” said he of the rivgs, 
“T—I am delighted to see you, although I could 
have wishe I had come on « pleasanter errand.” 

Still ignoring him, she produced from her 
pocket a quautity of jawellery, which she spread 
upon the table In a glittering row. 

“ Do the best you can for yoursalf, Gastou, I 
will have nothing to do with this transaction,” 
and she shuddered as she looked at Rolel’s 


Timothy Saul broke in,— 
“I'm disposed to treat your brother hand- 
You're a ladyI 


“ Conclude your business, if you please,” Con- 
stance sald, her voice a tone colder, if possible 
than before, “This faterview ts not plensant 
for me.” 
broke in Timothy the ferapressiba The 

e 
naughty ecrep of a brother” (with ele tine 
playfulness) “ costs you no end of trouble, But, 
bless me, « fellow must sow his wild oate.”’ 
oon ‘whilst Timothy drove ‘tis bergains wits 
whilst 

Gaston ; but at the cllnking of the coins she 
swiftly veered round. 

**] take charge of the money, Mr. Saul.” 

" Quite right, quite right. Ah! my boy "— 
slapping Gaston upon the shoulder—‘* your 
tister is too wide-awake to trust you with the 
cash. Now, if you please, Miss Evrard, I’ve some- 
to say to you. If ever I can help you at any 
time you have but toeay so, and my services ar? 

‘Ab what rate of remuneration?” she de- 
manded, scornfully, and left the room. 

The money-lender looked after her with ® 
flushed, angry face. 

“ Now, look here, Erard, I want to know wht 
your sister means by treating me {in such an off- 
band way! Why, bless my soul, I could buy you 


up fifty thmes over, and hardly mies the ” 

“IT know,” Gaston sald, moodily, Bat Com 
stance {sas proud as Lucifer ; and her temper 
has been upset to-day.” 
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Well, I don’t object to spirit in a woman, as 
long as it ien’t carried too far, Now, Erard, I’m 
gto befriend you. But as I never do any- 
thing without an eye to my own interest, I shall 
expect something in return.” 

"Goon. I’m in your hands, and can’t help 
myself, though I never thought to consort with 
» pawnbroker,” 

“ Softiy, softly, young man. I’m not very 
patient, Well, I've money ; but I want some- 
thing more. I wantto visit at such places as 

oudo. Lord! worse men than Timothy Saul 
get into society just through their cash. Set me 
afloat, and give me chances of meeting your 
sister, and, by Jingo, I'll cut that fellow Sterling 
out.” 

“What the deuce do you mean!” roared 
Gaaton. 

“*Jast what I say,” coolly, “I'm awfully 
gone on Constance, and I mean to marry her 
if cap.” 

The brother longed to strike him for his pre- 
sumption, but was restrained from doing so by 
selfish motives. Saul could pay him handsomely 
for his services ; and he wanted money so badly, 
since Constance inalsted upon sending the pro- 
ceeds of her little saie to Rolef, and certainly 
she would be unable to help bim farther, 

"Tell me how to seb about my work,” he 
said, sullenly, “and give me a few pounds to 
help me on. 

* Well, as you're a eo. I must pay you 
accordingly ;” and counted out fifteen 
sovereigns into Gaston’s greedy palm. 

“Now come with me for a atroll, and we'll 
talk matters over, You're never safe from 
listeners in a house.” 
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“Take this, give it into Mr, s 
valet’s hands; and tell him to deliver it to his 
master at the earliest opportunity. You need 
walt for no answer, a8 Tam in a great hurry to 


The man did as she bade him, and 
short in 


i 


was conaclous of her own rectitude, and to a 
nature like hers that was all-sufficient, Throw- 
ing off her hat she went down, and jast outside 
Ge dining-room was met and accosted by 
on, 5 
“ Constance,” he sald, nervously, “I'm afraid 
you'll be vexed at my news, bab upon my life I 
could not help myself. The fellow had done me 
and——” 


& good turn, 
* Come to the point,” 
ell, I asked him to dinner, and I hope you'll 
for it isn’t wise to 
Timothy Saul.” 


treat him civilly, 





She crimsoned psfafally. 

“Iam sorry you have so little consideration 
for me; moat brothers are careful not to bring 
cm arti on contact bar oe ae 

"But Sau y respectable, and {mmensely 
rich ; besides which he is disposed to be friendly 
towards us, Don’t let class prejudice carry you 
too far |” 

Without a word she passed him by, and 
slipped quietly Into her seat. Timothy Saul 
was seated In the place of honour, and the 
poor hostess looked sadly bewildered and dis- 


mayed. 

Constance cast one swift glance round. This 
was no time for epeech, as the servants were 
present, so she inclined her head frigidiy to the 
guest, who was regarding her with boldest ad- 


She never spoke throughout the meal unless 
when addressed, and then answered in the meres 
monosyllables ; she feit she could not breathe in 
the same room with this man, of whom she had 
an Instinctive distrust, and was heartily glad 
when she and her mother escaped to the drawing- 


room, 
Bat they were nob long left In psace. Timothy 
was a temperate man and refused to eit leng 
over his wine, so that Gaston was compelled in 
courtesy to accompany him to the drawing-room, 
The pawnbroker, who was not afflicted with 
bashfalness, at once attached himself to Con- 


stance, 

“Treckon, Mis Erard, you aren’t too pleased 
to see me here as a guest!” 

**T am very surprised. Hitherto my acquaint- 
ance hasbeen limited to gentlemen.” 

Timothy bit his lip, and endeavoured not to 
lock angry ; then he said,— 

"It ls quite natural you should be annoyed 
ab my presence, because I am of Jewish extrac- 
tion, and I know there is a prejudice against 
Jews; but my mother was a Obristian, and I 
share al) her tastes and opinions. Well, you may 
is snother reason why you dislike me 
—my profession is 
assure you it le a paying one. 

“I am quite t of that,” coldiy; but 
he went op, unheeding her interruption,— 

“When I I shall be able to keep my 
wife in fine old style, and asI only mean to marry 
a lady I shall leave my business to the care of a 
com: t % 

, on ee ey to confide so much toa 

" Oh, I can trust you ; and although you may 
not believe it, you are greatly concerned in my 
affairs, I say, you're not going yet!” as she rose, 
and to leave him, 


ve to you, but I can 


his goose, 
me to us, Constance, that pretty Hbtle 
thing of Millard’s, ‘ Waiting.’ ” 


**'You should know, Gaston, I only sing to 
friends |!” and she swept out of the room, leaving 
& very uncomfortable sensation behind, 

The next day Rolef came early, belog very 
eager to impart his news to Constance, 

. “ Saab Fer sweetheart,” he said, “the thief 
sa least, ay all ot f arog ~ 0 
per ty —at near & promise 
to miske up the deficit. The whole afl is very 
mysterious, A cabman left « small parce! wi 
Dawaon, with the injanction to give {t me at the 
earliest opportunity; when I unfastened the 
string I found {t wat my book, See, I 
have brought the note to show you. Of course 
it is a disguised band.” 

* Not necessarily,” and her voice was so cold, 
her manner 80 s’range, that he looked at her in 
surprive. 

“T have wearied you with my gossip about 
this un affair |” he sald, queetioningly. 

“Oh, no ; ft is pleasant to be the amused and 
not the amuser.” 

“ Are you not Well? You are so white and 
langaid, and your hands are as cold as death,” he 
sald, regarding her very anxiously. 

“T am very well, but a little tired,” and she 
moved {nto the shadows. 

His quick eye fell upon her beautiful slender 


hands, and a sudden sense of anger seized kim, 
for the third finger of her left hand wag bare, 
" Where is your rivg, Constance?” he asked, 


sharply. 
ment /”’ 

She grew paler under hie angry regard. 

* —I forgot to wear {t,” she said lamely, and 
she saw he was not satisfied, 

" Sometimes,” he sald, mere sorrowfally than 
reproachfully," I am afraid that you care nothing 
for me, I have even thought that your words 
of two days since meant nothing ; your looks 
and your gestures were all assumed. Constance, 
why are you so cold to me?” 

“Am I cold? Perhaps ib is my nature,” 
wearily ; “but you agreed to accepd me as I 
was. And if Iam more than usually quiet you 
must attribute ib to my enxlety concerning 
Gaston.” 

She almost broke down there, and {0 an instant 
Rolef was beside her, his arms about her, and 
accusing himself (unjastly enough) of harshness 
towards her, 

** All your anxieties shall be ended now, dear 
heart. When you are my wife your brother will 
have no power to trouble you. I suppose Mra, 
Erard will continue to keep house with him!” 

“I hardly know yet; everything is un- 
sebbled,” 

“Tt need nob be. Iam waiting anxfously for 
you to fix the date of our wedding. When ehall 
it be, sweetheart? There is no valid reason for 
delay.” 

“You shall have my anewer to-morrew; do 
not hurry me too mach.” 

“Tb shall be as you wish; but I should like it 
to take place not later than the first week of 
July. If you love me, Constance, why do you 
hesliate to give yourself to fe?” 

" You don’t understand, There are so many 
things to be settled first,”’ 

Rolef looked im patient. 

“Why can’t we go to church as we are! 
Where is the use of ceremony, or the corgrega- 
tion of friends? And will you be happier 
married in a silk gown than if you wore a 
priot ?” 

She smiled faintly. 

“You remind me of the old country ditty,— 


‘Are you ashamed of your engage- 


** © What shall I be married in, 


Johnny, my dear, pretty lad ?’ 
' Brown staff frock and print sprov, 
If you think it good.’ ' 


“Johnny was a sensible lad,” laughed Rolef,. 
“and, doubtless, hie sweetheard would appear 
to greater advantage in ordinary dress; bub 
serlously, Constance, when are you going to make 
a yy 

To surprise she suddenly hid her face in 
her hands. 

“Tam afraid I shall never give you joy,” she 
sald, in a strange, muffled voice, 

“T wish you would nob so under-rate your 
own merits, my dariivg, Poor girl, you are 
anxious and weary! Well, I will worry you no 
more ; but, sweetheart, I have one thing to say 
—when we are married [ shall forbid Gaston our 
houee,” 

“I expected no other. Under no clreum- 
stances could you receive him.” 

He went home that morning nob a Mbtle dis- 
turbed in hie mind; doubtful of Conatance’s 
love, yet afraid to believe she was indifferent to 
him, because she seemed the very breath of his 
life, and he hoped that when once they were man 
and wife he should overcome her coldness, win 
her to some Interest in his pursufte. 

At night he saw her again, and insisted on 
carrying her and Mrs. Erard off to the Opera. 
He thought Constance was leoking ill and das. 
trait, thet she paid but very emall attention to 
the perfor mance ; but he had no presentiment of 
evil as he walked homewards, 

He slept well that night, and 10% early; bub 
already his breakfast was prepared, and Dawson 
had placed his lettera by his plate. The first 
was directed in Constance’s well-known hand, 
and anticipating some pleasant surprise he tore it 
open, ~ 

Thus it ran :— 








“T tried to tell you what was in my mind 
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¢ bab my courage falied me, and so before 

Igo to my room I am devermined to tell you 

of the truth. I don't expect you can 

ever fi me, sol only hope you will forget 
me, 

"'] cannot keep my promive to you. I could 
not make you bappy. My heart and conselence 
alike cry out against our unicn—I have nothing 
to Et Perhaps when you koow how 

’ L have served you, you wii! firat hate and 
then pub me out of your heart and thoughts, I 
hope you will. 

*'T break our engagement of my own free will, 
and without 4 mother's knowledge, and [ pray 
you to Believe Lam acting for the best. Do not 
try ito see me—you could not turn me from my 
rexdgution.” 

T at was all, No excuse offered for her con- 
dact, no graat sorrow expressed, The letver fall 
from his nerveless hand, and he eas staring aelp- 
foaaly before him, incapable of realisiog bis misery 
fo this first moment. 

She bad ruthlessly blighted his life—she whom 
the had loved so idolatrously.. She had ald all 
his future waste, aud filled him with a great 
a fate, a great hatred of hie species, 

only he laughed bivterly. 

“She was loth to accept my gifts,” he 
though’, “She is equally loth to paro with them. 
It ig well she should hold fast the price of her 
truth,” 

He loved her passionately, and as he would love 
no other woman In all the world ; but he was a 
proud man, far too proud to plead for mercy 
from @ heartless coquette, 

Tf she had never heid Kim dear ib were better 
to let her go her way anmolested ; scarcely ever, 
throughout their intercourse, had she treated 
him with more cordiality than she did the 
nundred aud one mea she was in the habit of 
mecting. 

‘She haz no heart,” he sald, savagely, and tried 
to believe his words, but he could not quite forges 
certain looke and words ‘hat spoke of a paé- 
slonate nature, of a fire under mace. 

For bours his strong resentmend-Strengthened 
his determination not to see her again; but 
towards evening his whole heart rose in 
Py against his reason, aud cried out for 

“ Perhaps,” he thought, “some over-conscien- 
tous ecruples have led her to this decision, I 
must know and combat with «hem.” 

He had wandered towards Weetminster Bridge, 
aud feellog exhausted and buvgry, entered a 
café: A courteous walter at once led him to a 
little marble-toppei table, at the far end of the 
Alaing saloon, and brought him the bill of fare. 

As he eat, waiting for bie dioner to be servéd, 
another man entered, and seated himself at the 
mext table. Looking idly ap, Rolef recognised 
Timothy Saul - 

**Good evening,” said the irrepressible broker. 
“Have you teen anything of Erard to-day! I've 
fooled away six or seven hours looking after bia. 
He promised to meet we in Parliameut-streed at 
bwolve, and though I've hung about the place 
ever since he hasn’s turned up ”” 

“T have not eesa him,” Rolef answered, coldly ; 
‘Swe rarely meet.” 

“Ah t you don’t 'cotten’ to him, as Brother 
Jonathan says. Just so; he fs » trifle too wild 
for your taste, I reckon; but then plenty of 
foliows will forgive bim a lot for hie aterer’s sake. 
‘By Jove, Mies Erard is the most splendid woman 
it's ayer been my luck to meet; she beats Lil 
Oxtord (a populer daneease) altogether |” 

Redlet’s face was a etudy as he answered,— 

Blas Kirard should be flattered by your prefer- 
ence; but, pardon me, Saul, geutiemen do nob 
discuss ladies at esté..” 

The unabashed Timothy here turned to the 
waiter, and receiving his chicken and ham, de- 
manded a piat of port, 

‘This fs not a licensed house, air ; but we can 
send out for anything you may choone,” 

Titecthy threw down the money. | 

“Let's have « bottle, thea. I say, Sterling, 
youl share it; I'l stand treat for once,” and 

_Perried his plate to Rolef’s table. “ Why 
shouldn’t we dine together? I will bea deal 
wore sociable,” 





Rolef detested the fellow for his arroganceand 
vulgarity, but he allowed him to seat himpeit 
Opposite him; and as bie own dinner was then 

himself to it with the zsat 


leer, “I shouldn't care to disgrace him for his 
ws he apoke Rolf 

3 spoke # eyes fell upon hia right 
hand; on the Ilttle finger: a ring, rev with 
diamonds and rubles, gleamed and burned ; the 
— was @ curious one, the stones unusually 


“ Where did you get that!” he demanded, in 
& low, fierce voice, 
toaaly; “you didn't ahiok' o's stan th 
“es : Was & man the 
indice would fi 
I haven’s got beauty, but I have got the piccse, 
They say you're but, bless you, I could 
buy you up; and every year my income in- 
creases, 


“ Tell me how that ring came into your pos- 
session ?”’ Rolef sald again. 

“Well, perhaps I shouldn’t tell you; I don’t 
want to abuse a lady's confidence, but you're a 
safe fellow, and I'm glad to make my luck 
known. Miss Krard gave it me on the night I 
diced with them.” 


Rolef's face was ghastly, but he sald quietly 


enou 
iy rpm we. ahs ou, to pay 
one of her rescally brother's debts ! oe tet 


“T mean nothing of the kind. She gave it to 
me as @ of ber affectionate regard. Ah! 
Sterling, I'm awfully sorry for you. I heard 
Ap were ‘gone’ In that qoarter, but all's fair 

love or war.” 

Without a word Rolef rose, and, having paid 
his bill, went out into the street, unconscious of 
what he did, or where he wandered. 

“Let her go,” be thought, bitterly ; ‘' she 
was never worthy an man’s regard ; but 
moat women would have hesitated before part. 
ing with a betrothal ring in such a fashion.’ 


-_ 


CHAPTER III, 


“ Hoxo, Sterling { have you heard the news 1” 
cried a young fellow one July morning, as he 
buttonholed Kolef in the Scrand, 

** What news!” questioned the other fa a dry, 
matter-of-fact tone, 

“ Why, the Erards are to be ‘sold up,’ and no 
one knows where they are gone. They have ali 
disappeared effectually. Io must be an awful 
blow to the girl,” 

“TI don’t know about that,” Rolef retorted, 
caustically, ‘* Her brother has circulated a report 
that she fs soon to marry Timothy Saul, and he 
is almost & milifonaire.” 

‘You were once bridegroom elect, weren’t 
you? Beg pardon, old fellow, I had no right 
to ask such = question. But an for the report, 
I don’t believe it, Miss Irard would never 
throw hereelf away on that vulgar little wretch, 
and her brother's word can’t be relied on,” 

“Jast co. I anderstand he has been kicked 
out of his club,” 

“That's right toc—caught cheating ab 
cards; he’s a bad lot, Wall, ta-ta, old fellow, 
take care of yourself, You're not looking very 
robuasv.” f 

Whilet this conversation was golng on, the 
Ecards were together ina little room, in o by- 
street leading from Easton Station, Mother 
and son were seated, the former crylog feebly, 
the latter scowling up ab the tall, beautiful 
woman who stood befors bim, contempt in her 
eyes, and shame upon her face, 

“ Mother, you must listen to me now, I 
shall speak very. plainly and very briefly. I 
should be sorry to add to your trouble, bub I 
hope you will see the force of my arguments, 


d favour? I haven’t got birth, and, 





—_——— 


Dear, so long as I have health and strevgth, | 
will work for you gladly ; but I utterly refuse to 
support Gaston in idleness. If he chooses to find 
pe gong I will do my best to forget the past, 
and make home pleasant for him. But if he 
will not work he shall not share either our bread 
or our lodging.” 

Tae young man darted to his feet with an 
oath. : ne grange: oi her hands in. 

loringly to stern 
! " Constance! Constance! how hard your heart 
is! How can Gaston work! What can he do} 
Do you forget he is a gentleman }” 

“Mother,” sorrowfully, “I am afraid his pre. 
tensions to that name are small; and have | 
ever been taught to labour for my bread! [gs |; 
not av hard for me as for him? If he can 4, 
nothing else let him enlist.” 

“What! My son a private soldier! You are 
mad, Constance | How could he endure the pri. 
vations of such a life? You know,” reproach 
fully, “ he fa nob strong.” 

* Because he has wasted his strength in disci. 
pation,” the girl answered sternly, “ Mother, 
Gaston has good abilities, ic an exce draughts. 
man, a capital planist ; surely he might turn hie 
talents to account? Oar old friends would 
——* assist him for the sake of bygone 

ye, 

“Am I to be at the beck and call of every 
petty tradesman’s child?” Gaston demanded, 
angrily. ‘Thank you, Constance; I have too 
much self-respect and pride for thas.” 

“Tt must be a poor pride that allows you to 
live upon your mother and sister,” she resorted, 
bitterly. “But Ihave no more tosay. If you 
will work, well and good; if not, you leave here 
on Saturday, I cannot keep you In idleness.” 

She went out of the room, and mother and 
son could hear her moving to and fro in the 
adjoining apartment, 

“She is golog out,” whispered Mrs. Ecard. 
“Stay with me, Gaston ; I shall have something 
to say to you.” 

Presently Constance appeared dressed for 
walking, with ber portfolio under her arm. 

“T sball probavly be absent two or three 
hours, mother,” she said, and, stooping, kised 
the fretful, worn face with pitying tenderness, 

“ t don't like you to go out by yourself,” sald 
Mra. Evard, feebviy: ~ 

“There is no help for ib now, dear ; to live one 
must have work.” 

Then the door closed behind her, and, sighing, 
the mother remarked that Constance had ail her 
father’s rude strength of character; then dis- 
pert ape subject, motioned Gaston to draw 
his close to hers, 

“IT have a little money, dear,” she sald, “of 
which Constance knows nothing. I saved {t for 
you,” and she placed a few pieces of gold in his 
hand. * Make it last as long as you can, for I'm 
afraid I shall never have any more for you,” 

"We might roll in riches if only Constance 
would marry Saul,” he muttered. 

“Bat, my dear boy, he fs so vulgar, and he 
could nob make her happy.” 

Qh, she would be pretty comfortable, and fi 
is selfish of her to study ber Inclinations rather 
than our need. Can't you persuade her to alter 
hor decision 1” : 

* T dare not say anything upon the subject. She 
has forbidden me to do so,” 

**She is seo ng Petey Hg Ae posers : 
slipplug the nto without #0 
much as thankiog Mrs, Erard tor them. “ Well, 
mother, we must do the best we can; and, by- 
the-bye, you need not expect me back to-night, 
I shall sleep wich a friend—Constance makes the 
home so deucedly unpleasant,” 

With a careless good-bye he left her, no} te 
return again until all his stock of money was 
abeastal. 

Meanwhile poor Constance eet her face bravely 
towards the city. Women looked after the tall, 
beautifal girl with idle curlosity ; men st 
boldly {nto her 09. and accosted her with words 
of insolent admiration, But she was not to be 
daunted ; only she did wish that she couli be ® 
man for one moment to punish those who ic: 
sulted her as they deserved. 

“They all seem to know I am poor and friend- 
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™ she thought, bitterly, ‘and are nob slow 
ag advantage of their knowlege !"’ 

She went from one shop to another, asking the 
dealers to look at her pictures, bat mont of them 
enswered they were overstocked already, and 

be merely a waste of time to go 
hrough her follo, 

Bust ad last she found ove who consented to do 
so, and she stood by with fast-beating heart 
wbiled he tossed one after another crayon 
sketch or water-colour landscape aside, 

Constance’s pictures were nelther better vor 
worse than those of most girls, although partial 
critics amongst her own circle had them 
even fulsomely. There was no genius in them 
and very little ability. So, when the dealer had 
finished his Inepection, be gathered them Into a 
rough mass and tossed them into the port folfo, 

"Very poor! very poor!” he said, quickly, 
“ You'll have to paint a deal better before you 
gesanyone to buy. you'd better try some other 


line, young woman. 

With a efpking heart she fastened the fvifo 
and went out. She was tired and fsint ; sick 
with dread of what lay before her; she was even 
glad when her eyes lit upon Saul’s familiar face. 

* Good gracious, Miss Erard!” he said loudly, 
“* Why are you here alone |” 

"TI have been out on business,” ehe answered, 
feebly, ‘and. I ara very tired.” 

© You look so; what I should call dead beat, 
Leb me get you something?” 

She negatived his suygestion, but she was so 
evidently exhausted that for once Timothy forgot 
his fears of her, and, drawing her hand within 
arm, Jed her into a café, and makiog her sit down, 
called for a bottle of champagne. The generous 
wine soon brought the colour back to her face, 
and gave her fresh strength ; she was able to 
notice Saul more particularly, and felt a little 
afraid of the quantity of wine he consumed, Bat 
Ih had no apparent effect upon bim, and presently 
he turned to. her with the question, " How are 
you to reach home {” 

“I shall walk,” she answered, rising; ‘‘and 
80 we had better part bere ; and thank you, Mr. 
Ssul, for your kindness,” 

"Don’t mevtion ff; and as for walking, that’s 
out of the question altogether! I consider I am 
responsible for your safety to your mother, so 
m going to get a cab and take you back to her,” 
He would not be gainsald ; and presently Con- 
found hereelf driving homewards with thie 
who had always been her béie noir. As they 
acorner somewhat sharply a gentleman 
back to the carb, aud looked fully into the 


rtf 


girl’s beautiful face. She shrank into her far 


corner, white and dazed by the lock of contempt 
In ro eyer. Pe ‘ 

"That fellow Sterling,” said San’, laughing ; 
“he must have thought it odd seeing us to- 
gether,” but Constance was Incapable of speech. 

After that day ehe had many journeys to and 
fro, She tried hard to obtain music : 


th 
he shopkeepars asked how long ahe had been. 


in the trade, and when she sald she had no ex- 
they at once closed the interview by re- 
marking that they took no hands who had not 
verved an apprenticeship, Some said if she chose 
to givethem year, av the close of that period 
they would pay her five shillings » week. 
Disappointed, disgusted, she would return to 
er surroundings, only to begia {4 all 


agala on the morrow, 

At last she thought of her one talent, which 
she had never ec*imated very highly, and the 
next day she applied at a f shop tor em- 
broidery or lace work, and ab last ahe was euccess- 
ful. Oa paying @ small deposit she was allowed 


= 


pittance, bat never ; although she 
wss often weary, and her head badly. Then, 
too, she had to Usten to her mother’s querulous 





complatnings, and her brother’s reprosches when 
he condescended to appear, which be never did 
until he needed money, 

Constence utterly refused to give any, but she 
was quice aware that her mother never permitted 
him to leave her empty-handed, Oue by one 
old familiar articles disappeared from thelr rooma; 
little trinkets her mother had often worn were 
never now seen, and the girl knew that Gaston 
had carried these off to Timothy Saul’s, 

Winter came on; provistons were dearer, and 
Mra. Erard needed nourishing things, being in a 
feeble state of health ; and Constance worked 
still harder, if, indeed, thas were possible ; and 
felt hervelf growing weaker. 

And, sometimes, when she sat working ab night 
her head would swim, her heart beat fiercely 
againet her slide, and yet she dared not lay aside 
the delicate velvet on which she was creating 
flowere and figures; and if at times the tears 
filled her lovely, despsiring eyes she dashed 
them impatiently awsy, as if ashamed of her 
emotion, 

"T wonder,” ehe would think, “if avy of my 
old acquaintances would reeoguizs me now!) I 
wonder if I should be a welcome visitor In avy 
of the old haunts? If Rolet were to meet me 
suddenly, I think he would scarcely belleve I 
am Constance Erard. They used to call me 
proud. Oh! Heaven! I am proud no longer 
ye miserable, hopeless, old before my 

e.”" 


The manager of the shop for which she worked | 


had long been attracted by the charms of the 
mysterious workwoman ; and often he annoyed 
her his coarse and unweleoome attentions. 
Bat she was afraid to resent them lest she should 
lose her employment, and she sald nothing to 
Mra, Erard, Coole well she would receive no 
help from that quarter. 

Bat one evening, when she had received her 
work, and was walking home, the unwelcome ad- 
mirer followed her, and placing himesif beside 
her, adapted his pace to hera. 

“Let me see you home, Miss Erard 1” he said ; 
“you're too pretty to be walking alone,”’ 

“TI prefer my own soclety, thank you,” she 
answered icily. 

"' Oh, that’s all chaff,” he sald, with the inso- 
lent assurance which is the chief characteristic 
of the male shop assistant, “ You girls always 
talk like that, jast to make the fellows more eager 
OE ys shel es i 

ab very ly your experience,” 
Constance sald, still more frigidly. “But the 
tn al of whom you speak must have been rather 


He was nettied, bub still determined to keep 
his temper under, and to thaw the icy woman. 

“‘Don't carry the joke too far,” he said, 

hing mneatily, wf might get savage, and 

it I did I've got power to harm you at head- 

qaarters.” 


Her heart sank as she listened to the half- 
veiled threat, but pride was not dead within her 
yet, acd she retorted, 

“If you choose to do so I shall be sorry ; bad 
may J remind you it fe scarcely generous to 
threaten a helpless, friendless woman !” 

“ Now you're savage, Well, I don’t mind ; you 
look so thunderingly handsome in a rage. By 
Jove! how your eyes shine !” 

She walked with bead erect, aud eyes looking 
steadfastly before her; and he, emboldened by 
her silence, and the desolation of the dark street, 
suddenly threw hie arm about her, and etrove to 
kiss the proud, sad fzce, 

In a moment she had wrenched herself free of 
him, and lifting her hand, had struck him fiercely 

proses 9 d she burried he 
, and 8 ar" on, her 
heart burning with indiguation. 

He hastened after her, and sefsed her by the 
wrist. 

* You tigress,” he sald, with an oath, 'T’)! 
make you suffer for this;” then he flang her 
away, and striding off, was soon hidden by the 
darkness, 


Constance hurried home, cick and weary; 
never had she felt the humiliation of her lot so 
much as now=-never had she been so wretched. 
But she could nob confide in her mother; she 








raust bear her burden alore, +n! nore guessed 
the pafn and anguleh thas filled her heart, 

She dared not look into the future; she was 
afraid that when she had finished her parcel, ter 
persecntor would decline giving her more work, 
and then there would intrude the question 
“What shall i dot Must I starve!” 

It was now December, and. Mrs, Erard was 
fast growling feebler. “Oh,” she would sigh, 
“this place isk{lling me Constance, it you had 
bat been a good and sensible girl, even now we 
might have been happy. Do you think Rolef 
would come back to you If you wrote him }” 

“Do nov ask it, mother, dear, I could nok 
remind him of our existence. He never had 
anything bat pain through us; an? now we are 
20 fallen shall I write him I repent 3” 

" Yes, for my sike, and for poor Gaston's,” 

The girl stirred wearily. 

"You ask too mech, mother ; I can’t do ib!” 

"You were always foolishly sentimental, and 
jaet because you could not feel the same love for 
him as he showed for you, you wan’culy plunged 
us inte poverty. On, Constance—-ol, Constance i 
see how thin and wesk I bave grown} Worn’t 
you = me from death? You can if you only 
will ’ 

The poor girl kuelb beside her with hidden 
faca. 


“Spare me a little, mother{” she pleaded. 
“Tam williog to work” 

“ Yes, yee,” the invalid interrupted, peevishiy ; 
"Dut your work brings fn ao lintle; and tb la 
horrtble to think of = lady tolling as you do—- 
living as you do, Constance! ii you won't 
send for Rolef, at least give Mr, Sau) some en- 
couragement. He has been very good to Gaston, 
and would make you a kind huaband, alihodgh 
he is « littie vulgar. Promize to listen to bim, 
for my eske |” 

Let me be; I must have time for thorght. 
Oh, mother, you would not willingly condemn 
me to a life of misery §"” 

** We are mi-erable now becanse we are poor ; 
riches alone give happiness, And if you mariied 
Mr, Saul I cou'd go to some warm place and is 
cruit my strength. Perhaps he would even send 
me to the Riviera. He fs genercue with his 
money. But here I die daily—oh, Constance, 
don’b you care t"’ 

**Mother. you break my heart. Have I not 
always loved yout And lately I have worked 
for you gladly. I would die for you if my death 
would give you bealth and comfort. Bub to 
matry a man I joathe—oh, my dear!—oh, my 
dear | Lave me a little to myrelf, I—I cantios 
Msten to your words,” and she cowered atjay 
with her face hidden in her hands, her lovely 
head bowed bow. 

Her grief touched even the weak, selfish nature 
of the elder woman. 

"There, there!” she sald, soothingly; “ we 
will taik no more about the matter now ; and 
pray, child, run ipto the nextroom, I can hear 
Gaston, and I think Mr, Saul is withbim. Don’t 
let him see you iu tears, Men don’t like crying 
women.” 

Constance needed no second bidding. She 
fled Into the little room which served her and her 
mother for a bed-chamber, and there ehe re- 
mained until all traces of emotion had vanished 
from her face, 

Then she joined the trio. Saul war wearicg 
what he catled his “ company manners,” and Con- 
stance wae egreeably surprised ad hia quiet 


greeting. 

© You are not looking very well, Miss Erard ?" 
heeald, with a glance of genuine pity at her, “1 
am afraid hard work doesn’t anit you }” 

T am ail right!” she anewered, more gra 
clously then usual; ‘but I am a little over- 
worked, and then mamma needs a great deal of 
nursing.” 

“ And nourishivg thiugs too | You must let 
me send youin a little ports ;” and before Con- 
atance could decline bis offer Mra, Erard broke 
out Into effusive thanks, which Saul eald he 
nefthar desired nor deverved, 

The next day, true to his promise, he send in 
gomé rare old wine—jelly and fral?, and ewoh 
things as invalids relish ; and ofcer thet he called 
every morning, and was eo deferential, yes 
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bant fo his manner towards Constance, that 
she began to lose her fear of him. 

She finished her work, and carried it to the 
shop; and contrary to her fears she received 
another parcel, but the manager severely re- 
primanded the carelessness (1) she had shown fn 
her last task. 

“Te won’ do, Miss Erard,” he said, offensively, 
Either the work must be high-class, or we 
must find someones to take your 2 

She knew he spoke from malice only, but she 
dared not say so. She was afraid to “quarrel 
with ber bread,” 

Warly fo the New Year Mrs, Erard grew so 
ba, ppd worse that she was compelled to keep her 

3 and, although Constance worked early and 
late, she could not finish the order to time. 

When she took it in she received the money 
due to her, and a curt dismissal, 

**What should she do?” was the question 
which racked heart and brain alike ; but for the 
poor, weak woman, so utterly dependent on 
aor, she would have yielded to the temptation to 
throw herself into the turbid depths of the river, 

But she must be brave a little longer yet ; but 
oh fhow weary she was of it all. Should she 
usver again know the sweetuess of rest and pesce ? 

She sald nothing toher mother of this new 
calamity, and tried to appear calm as usual, 
and when Mre. Erard wondered et ber unwonted 
indolence she merely sald,— 

“There is no work dolag at the shop this 
week, dear ; but do not fret, you shall want for 
nothing.” 


“ Then you mean you will marry Mr. Saul?” 

“No; I mean my parse isn't quite empty yet, 
mother, and to-morrow I will seek for work else- 
where,” 

Bat on the morrow, and for many days, Mrs, 
Brard was so weak that Constance dared not 
feavea her for any lengthened period, and the 
Hotle purse was growing lamentably lighter. One 
morning Oonstance found she had but a shilling 
left, and for a moment even her courage falled 
her. 


Only for a moment ; then she dressed herself, 
and, askiog the landlady to sit with her mother, 
went out, She was uct gone long, and when she 
returaed she went and koelt by the invalid. 

* Dear,” she said, gently and lightly, ‘I am 
afraid you will be with me. I have bad all 
my hair cut off ; it made my head ache so dread- 


fafly.” 

Ob, Constance, all your lovely hair And 
you used to be so proud of ft! Are you sure you 
did not do it for my sake?” 

* Yes, dear,” she answered, not flashing as she 
lied, because she believed the faleehood excusable, 
“ Gately my head has ached day after day.” 

“Aod your heart too, Constance!” sald the 
mother, sorrowfally. ‘And what have you done 
with your halr t=” 

“Sold it. What ase had I for it? And the 
money will be needed.” 

“ You are always thinking of me,” with sudden 
sa\f-reproach, ‘‘ and I haven’t been s good mother 
to you. I can see that now, and if I could go 
back a few years I should be glad, I have never 
consulted your wishes ; I have often wronged you. 
E shall not wrong you any more !” 

She was so gentle, so unlike the mother 
Constance had known in all her twenty years, 
that the girl clung about her in sudden love and 
fear, How wes‘ed the small hande were, how 
sunken the pale biue eyes | 

“ Nother { mother { ” she said, *' don’t trouble 
yourself with such thoughts now. Perhaps if I 
hed been less proud, less arrogant, we might 
Peat ree happler.” 

“ Connie,” careseingly, ‘did you never care 
for Rolet Sterling *” ‘ . 

“Oh, mother, don’t! When I think of him 
my heart is almost broken.” 

**Taen why did you break your engagement? 
Did you quarrel t ” 

“No, no ; bat reat assured he fe not the one to 
blame; but-something happened which would 
always prevent our union. Ib is nefther his fault 
nor mine, bat only our great and irremediable 
misfortune,” 

That night when Constance had fallen Into an 
uneasy slamber before the fire, she was suddenly 


aroused by # light toach, and starting found her 
mother sittirg erect in her bed. 

“ What la it, dear!" she asked, encircling the 
wasted form with her arms. ‘‘ It is not time for 
your medicine yet, Are you not so well?” 

“Quick, quick ; there is no time to be lost. 
Send a telegram to your uncle Will; tell him I 
am dyirg, and be will forgive all my pride and 
coldness, He will be a good friend to you. 
Send for Gaston, too,” and then the weary eyes 
om , and she lay back swooning amongst hi 

We, 

The landlady’s boy ran to Gaston’s lodgings ; 
but It was too late to send the telegram to Mrs, 
Erard’s brother ;{they must walt unti) the morn- 
fn, 


eg: 

Gaston had gone to bed Intoxzfcated, and it 
would have be:n useless to attempt to wake him, 
so Constance sat by her mother alone all throvgh 
the weary hours of the long winter night. 


(Continued on page 616 ) 








FOR FAITH’S SAKE. 


—7I— 


"Ts she not a lovely child, Duncan |” 

The speaker, o tall, stately woman of eight- 
and-twenty, looked with a smile into the eyes of 
ped betrothed, but found no answering swile in 

m. 

** Her coming will deprive me of your society 
often,” the man sald, slowly. “Sheis a bright 
pretty creature, but I almost wish she had re- 
mained at school, We have been 20 happy fora 


year, Agues. 

“Yes,” Agnes Wyatt repiled, her delicate, 
sensitive face full of tenderness, ‘' but Faith will 
not mar our happiness, My little sister will not 
make any chavge, dear. I love her very dearly. 
She and you, out of all the world, are beloved 
by me. I do not know how life would seem to 
me should I lose either.” 

A qulver crossed ber lips. 

Delicate, dainty lips they were, sweeb and 
tender, like the lips of her dead mother, who 
had died g0 young of that dread disease—con- 
sumption, 

Agnes had always been slight and rather frail, 
bu‘ never fll, and the faint colour that now and 
then flickered on her cheeks had not seemed, 
even to Dancan Chetwynd, her physician, and 
for a year her lover, the bloom that heralds 
death, the beauty that marks the rose whose 
petals are to fall earliest, 

He had practised medicine for a year and a 
half in Briarwood and knew that the girl whose 
great, soft eyes had drawn him to her side so 
often was motherless, and had a step-sister—the 
child of her father’s second wife, 

He knew that ‘Httle Faith,” as Agnes called 
her, was at schoo], but never met her, until, a 
blue-eyed, saucy, sylph-like creature, she stood 
before him, retarned from studies and school- 
life, a gracious, girlish presence, with sunlight 
in her eyes and emile. 

And as the sisters stood near him, hand in 
hand, a new and vague feeling of unrest and Irri- 
tation crept Into his heart. 

He had lived thirty years, but never had his 
eyes rested on so sunny a face as that of " little 
Faith.” 

With that flatt colour on her cheeks, 
Aoes sought her step sister when Dr. Chetwynd 

6. 


gon ; 

Days flitted after that--golden days such as 
never tarry. Faith made eunlight everywhere, 
and {f she left them alone the lovers missed her. 
Then, suddenly, as the summer faded, the girl 
acemed to fade with it, 

Her face grew grave and pale, her eyes lost 
thelr light, ber lips laughed rarely, and when Dr. 
Chetwynd came she stole away silent asa shadow, 

Agnes wondered, questioned, coaxed, petted ; 
but her sister shrank from it all. 

" Faith ts as one blighted,” she said at last to 
Duncan Chetwynd, ‘* Whatcan I do for her! 
Ste will not tell me what fs wrong, Can you 





guest” 








Her ayes were fall of tears, and so she did nop 
see the spasm of pain that crossed hie face, 

** How can I guess!" beasked. “She scarcely 
speaks to me, Agnes, let us talk of ourselves, 
When will you become my wife} Let it be soon 


—very soon, 

“Soon?” she sald, sofcly. ‘Yes, Duncan, 
when Faith gete back her emifles and roses—and 
I hope that will be soon.” 

He turned a pallid faco on her, clasped her 
hand, and went away. 

She watched his tall figure as he went down 
the path until it was hidden by the trees ; and 
in her heart she called him—for the last time on 
earth—her lover, her beloved t 

Perhaps balf an hour later, she also went down 


the path, 

She was looking for Faith and lo! where the 
fadiog daylight fell fall upon her darling’s lifted, 
agon'zed face she saw her, 

Dancan Chetwynd stood there also, his beck to 

hie bande holding the two slender ones of 
Faith, bis head bent over the sunny one, his 
voloe, — salting fall floating out * ae 
dying day, and fa pg every word likes 
drop of heated lead, on the heart of the gir) who 
was his plighted wife. 

*‘As Heaven hears me,” he was eaying, “I 
never meant to love you—I never meant to be 
untrue to Agnes, She is a sweet and true as an 
angel, and was av angel to me—until you came. 
I am almost mad! but you shall hear me this 
once—while my lips are free, while no 
marriage-bond is on them! I must tell you! 
You are the sun of my life! Wouid to Heaven 
I were free to say to you also, ‘ Let the sunlight 
rest on my life for ever !'” 

“Hash! it fs cruel—ft fs elnful!” Faith 
sobbed out, “J—I quite understand that we 
should both be silent—that words of love should 
burn our lips ; but for this little moment In our 
lives—this pitifal moment, which shall pass and 
leave us parted for ever—we can own it—shamed 
and suffering, we can own, we love !” 

Oh, my darling ! so fair and sweet and sunny! 
To love you so—to know you love me--and to 
lose you |” 

turned and fled she did not know 
whither—fled “blindly till, how she knew not, 
she found the door of her own room locked 
upon her, and the shadows hiding her wild, 


wide eyes. 

It was Inte when a tap at her door roused her, 
The room was dark. She arose, shot back the 
bolt, flung wide the door, and heard Falth’s 
voice from the threshold. 


* Come in, dear.” 

She took a low seat beside the window, pushed 
up the sash and allowed the cool air to play across 
the throbbing pulses in ber brow. 

Faith sank down beside her and laid her head 
softly against her knee. 

"t My forehead ie hot,” she said, wearily. “ Lay 
ae a the t Noy vith passed tly, gentl 

An tender gently, gently 
over the fair, flashed brow, and the shadows hid 
both faces. Bud in Agnes’s heart rang ever the 
despairing cry of her lover as he clung to Faith's 
hands, 


an 
The wind was rising. Across the stars — 
clouds swept their darkness. Some heavy drops 
of ral struck sharply on her through the epsa 
window, 

Palth lifted her head as a lightning flaeh shot 
across the eky. 

" Close the window, sister,” she sald. “ You 
will take cold, and we always fear a cold for you. 
Iam going down. Papa will want ue. Come! 

“Tam tired, and will stay here,” Agnes sald, 
softly. ‘ Kiss me, dear, and go.” 

As Faith kissed her a soo burst from her lips, 
but ib was very low. For a moment she held 
the youthful form to her breast tenderly. 

‘Little one,” she whispered, “darling !ivtle 
one!” then let ber sister go, and again locked 
the door, ; 

The wind grew fiercer, the lightulng shot its 
quivering tongues, the thunder crashed, and ever 
through the open window poured a steady stream 
of rain. ¥ 

Had any eye been watching from without, ii 
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ite fury on the tender, snowy flesh ; and 
Wyatt wae the ebild of ® woman who had 


of consumption, 
“Tits the dawn eame a cessation of the 
storm, and blindly from the 


Agnes 
window, » mortal chill upon her, 

Some hours later they found ying prone 
upon the floor, unconscious, but with fever 
alresdy beating io her every veln. 

A fortoight afterwards they buried the cold still 
body, with ite broken, moveless heart, and none 
dreamed that she had died because life was less 
to her than love, 

The sympathy felt and expressed for Dancan 
Chetwynd was very deep, and his knowledge of 
werd + pg against the dead darkened his life for 
mon’ 

Bat from such sorrows and such remorse men’s 
hearts recover in time, and the new love remained 
with bim, 

Two years later he took a bride—a bride with 
acure eyes and sunny face, and heart more shal- 
low than had been thet beneath the grasece— 
and neither he nor " little Faith” ever dreamed 
of the sacrifice made by Agnes—never dreamed 
that she had taken her life in her own weak hand 
and flang it from her that they might be happy 
together. 





MY SWEETHEART. 


—0I— 
OHAPTER XXXIX, 
m,n dazed to quite com- 


“ Let me read you aloud the contents of the 
paper you were so kind as to sign in the presence 
of that silent witness over yonder.” 
htesd resistance, 

a chair and 
great dilated eyes upon him, while 
he read slowly, and with terrible distinctness, 
these words : 





“To whom it may concern : 

‘I, Paula Garstin, known as Mignon Barton, 
do hereby confess to the murder of Mr. Barton, 
and to having b-en caught committing the deed 
by Mr, Pleree Dudley, whose love for me is so 
- that I have hay Ager phe DP ntgee om 

secrecy, providing me 
within three months from date, which I hereby 


consent to do, 
“ Microw Barron,” 


The words fell from hie lips like molten lead 
upon the girl’s heart. 

“You surely—surely have not led me into 

tigning anything so monstrous as that)” she 

springing forward and attempting to 

tear ft from his band. 


arting with that,” he declared, ironically. 
‘That tele bie of is worth man 
thousands to me, em as it is by your 


most precious and bighly appreciated au 

I shall ft safe motil the day you marry me, 

and then, if you like, I will destroy it—but cer- 

a With as Sorell ing to hear, the girl 
acry to poor 

threw vn and dropped down on the 


mee 
¢ was no part of Dudley’s 


i 


with him the hat, bag, and dagger, ere a servant 
entered the drawing-room. in leas than a 


“YT have made my escepe in the nick of 
time,” he panted, as he swung the heavy fron 
gate to after him. 

Halling « cab, he sprang into it, and 
sank back among the cushions with a feeling of 


safety. : 

Meanwhile, the cabby was curiously wondering 

why the man was carrying a woman’s hat in tha» 
fashion in his hands. 
Dadley watched eagerly for the papers the 
pext morning, and, to his satisfaction, each one 
gave a detalied account of the affair which had 
startled the whole community. 

The pipers told how a servant upon 
entering the drawing-room the evening before, 
had found It In the greatest confasion—chairs 
overturned, rugs twisted, everything in the wild- 
est disorder—and in the midat of {t, old Mr. 
Barton’s dead body on the couch, and Miss Paula 
Barton on the floor, the latter in a deep swoon. 

They furthermore related how tenderly the 
young girl had been removed to her room, where 
medical ald was rendered her at the earllest pos- 
sible moment, 

She had recovered consciousness but a moment, 
bat in that moment they all heard how she had 
entered and found the banker lying there—dead. 

And as the last shuddering word fell from her 
lips, she fell back into'a deep swoon again, and 
from this had gone into delirious fever, which 
would no doubt confine her to her bed for many 
& long day; and over and over again she would 
keep muttering : 

“The action against the Hammond woman 
must be dropped now.” 

The articles went on to state how quickly the 
police were upon the scene of the tragedy, and 
that one of them had discovered, tight'y clenched 
in the banker’s left hand, a cloth button, evidently 
the clothing of his assailant. 
hal” rauttered Dadiley, "I had not 


: 


noticed that, That means bye to my new 
black twilled suit, thas so uncommonly 
well on me; but the thousand tucked sway in 
may breast- can easily replace that. 

There was another who read the accounts 


his eyes, and that was 
He lost no time in presenting 
at the house, and his was Intense 
Miss Dawes kindly but firmly {nformed 
he could not see his betrothed, and that 
doctor had left striet orders that even those 
nearest and dearest her must be carefully ex- 
cluded from the sick chamber, 
“‘ There ie one thing you can do for her, Mr. 
Thorpe,” she added, tearfully, “end that fs to 


patiently by ber and give her her medicine. She 
will take nothing from the hands of the nureee, 
dear, and are allin despair over it.” 

“JT will search until I find one, Miss Dawes,” 
he declared, “I only wish to Heaven I could 
give my darliog her medicine myself.” 

It must have been almost an inspiration that 
— him to think of Mildred Garstin jast 


He lost no time in presenting himeelf at the 


cottage. 

Mrs. Morris met him with a cold, dark frown 
her face, and that cut him keenly, for his 
dear old nurse in all those long years had never 
had anything but smiles for him. 

* Whad do a here ?” she asked, sharply, 
without even inviting him to enter. 

“T wish to see Mildred, Mrs, Morris,” he re- 
turned, humbly, “ May 1 if bud for a few mo- 
ments?” 

“T will ask her,” she sald, brusquely, turning 
away and leaving him standing thereon the steps. 

A few moments later Mildred appeared. He 
and trasparent was the 


i 
j 


EF: 
A) 


0 one told him sat 
a few 
"he 





hospital ew days before. 

are" “will you be kinder 
than Mrs, and invite me ta! I have 
something 


to say to you.” 


Without a word she motioned him to follow 
her, and pointed to his old favourite seat by the 
window. 

He flushed hotly, remembering how it had 
always been his custom to stoep and hiss Mildred’s 
shrinking face ere he took that sext, 

He wondered if she were thinking of that, too, 
but her calm demeanour gave no token. 

“T hardly know how to bring about the eub- 
ject which fills my heart so,” he sald, 

She looked at him quietly, but made ne attempt 
to interrupt him, and he went on, slowly : 

“You told me once, Mildred, that @ you could 
ever perform an act of friendship for me, you 
would never let the past stand in the way. Do 
you say so now t”’ 

“Yes,” she answered, bravely, striving to keep 
back the huskiness from her voice. 

“ Toen the time bas come for you to display 
that heroic friendship, Mildred,” he eaid, earnestly. 
“T want you to come and be a ministering abgel 
to the girl who will one day be my wife. She 
{ll unto death, Mildred, and will take no food, no 
nourishment from the nurcea’ hands. You might 
persuade her, Oh, Mildred, will you come bo 
her snd see? It seems to me her very life hangs 
upon your consent.” 

“Ie it the young girl whom you call Migaon 

Barton who is so li?” she tuquired, breath- 
lesaly. 
“ Yes,’ he answered, burylog his face in his 
hands. ‘‘ She is so fll that the doctors are divided 
in their opinions as to whether she will live or 
not.” 

“Then I will go to her ab once,” replied 
Mildred, excitedly, ‘‘Oan you take me to her 
now ¢”” 

“T shall be only too glad,” returned Gregor, 
humbly. 

Mrs. Morris heartily disapproved of the pro- 
ceeding. Even to her Mildred had not revealed 
the identity of the beautiful heiress whom soclety 
was raving over. 

“You are too {ll yourself to think of caripg 
for any other sick person, Why, 1 can reareely 
refrain from telling Gregor that which you are 
so anxious to keep from him—thab you are jas? 
out of the hospital yourself.” 

Despite her entreaties, Mildred was firm in her 
determination to go, and soon appeared in her 
cloak and hat, ready to accompany him. 

The drive to the late banker’s home was a 
hurried and a silent one. 

Miss Dawes received them, and she was 
wonderfully impressed with the sweetness, good- 
nees, and purity reflected in the girl's calm face, 

"You will be faithful to—to—my darling }” 
murmured Gregor, wistfully and huskily, as he 
took Mildred’s hand at parting, 

“Need you ask?” she responded, bravely 
keeplog back her tears. “Know this,” ashe 
added: “if my watchful care, day and night, 
will save her, she shall live” 

“ You are a most noble friend in the hour of 
need, dear Mildred,” he responded, feelingly—" 
jewel among women.” 

But it did not occur to him how thoughtlesely 
he had flang that priceless jewel away for a fairer 
face, 


ewe ee 


CHAPTER XL. 


For three long weeks Mildred watched over 
Paula as she hovered between life and death, and 
it was entirely due to her carefal nursing and 
devotion, the doctor sald, that the girl’s life was 
spared ; and it was during that time that all that 
was mortal of Mr. Barton was laid at rest. 

The first report that went the rounds of the 
prees was that the banker had been foully 
murdered, then the theory of suicide was 
advanced and finally sustained, 

It was a nine days’ sensation ; then 16 died out, 
and people thought no more of the matter, as 
to wait and wonder how many thousands he had 
left to his beautiful granddaughter, for the 
lawyer would not make public the will until the 
helress was able to hear it read. 

Mildred never forget the day on which Paula 

consciousn 





first opened her eyes to ess, She was 
| bending over her, brushing the beautiful curls 
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I—I have dreamed it so many times.” 

“I gm here, dear,” replied Mildred. “You 
asked me never come to you until you sent for 
me; but when I knew you were ill I could not 
stay away,” 

« “Does anyone here know who you are!” cried 
Paula, excitedly. “Did you say I was your 
sister when you came?” 

No,” geturned Mildred ; ‘‘I eaid nothing, 
only that I should like the position of nurse to 
you, and I was accepted, I have been beside 

our couch ever since.” 

“Did people call to see me while 1 was 
so. f1}" wh Paala, huekily and breath- 
lessly. “ And—— Oh, Mildred, is Mr. Barton 
tealiy dead? I cannot believe it.” 

* Yos, Mr. Barton died snd was buried nearly 
three weeks ago. Many people called, bub very 
fow wereadmitted, dear, for you were eo delirious 
while you were {ll; and ft was betier so. You 
raved eo pitifully over the poor old gentleman’s 
sudden taking off.” 

“Tell me who was admitted?” whispered 
Paula, faintly. 

Only your lover, Mr, Thorpe,” repifed Mil- 
dred, ta a low and very unsteady voice. 

“© What did Gregor do or say? Tell me!” 
cried Paula, eagerly. 

*' He would take you In his arms, raising your 
head from the pillow to his breast, and sob over 
you, crying out that {f you died it would kill 
lim, he idolised you so,” repiled Mildred. 

She did not add how these sights had tortured 
‘her, for nothing {a this world reod’s a woman’s 
beard with euch cruel stabs as to see the lover 
who was onoe hers showering caresses on another, 
‘even though that otheris her own relative—ay, 
the wound seems even more bitter in the case of 
u ralative | 

Paula hid her face in her hands and wept. 

“Poor Gregor—poor boy!” she sobbed, 
hy sterically. 

She might better bavé sald: “ Poor Mildred~— 
poor beart-broken sister!” 

“ Ho fs Coming again thie afternoon,” Mildred 
went on, huskily ; “and ob, how thankful hs will 
be bo Heaven to see you conscious ouce more! 
There is another person who called. They say he 
isacount, Miss Dawes has repeatedly refused 
fils pecaistent pleading to see you. Your—your 
tover, Mr. Thorpe, sent you some beautifal flowers 
—white roses, the kind you love sa well. A note 
acoompanfed them, ssying he would be here this 
afternoon,” added Mildred. 

Paula rafsed a face white as death from the 
pillow. 

‘*T cannot see him!” she gasped. “I can 
never see him ageia, You must not call him my 
lovér, Mildred, for he can be nothing, nothing, 
nobhirg to me in the futare, elther in thie world 
or the next, Wecan never marry each other ; It 
was not to be ;" and down went thé curly head 
among the cushfona again, and Paula's slender 
frame shook with sobs as a leaf trembies in the 
gale, 

“Oh, Paula, my darling,” cried Mildred, to 
alarm, “why do you weep? Nothing can part 
you from the lover who Idollsesyouso, You will 
soon get well and strong again, and then you will 
marry him.” 

*You—you. do not know,” sobbed Paula, 
hysterically ; “you do not understand !” 

And before Paula’s terrified vision there arose 
the dark, satanic face of Pierce Dadley and the 
horrible paper he had forced her to algn, to the 
effect that she-—she who was as innocent as a 
Uttle babe—had murdered Mr. Barton, and for 
love of her the count, as he chose to call him- 
self, had pledged to her that be would keep 
her terrible secret under condition that she 
would marry him within three months from that 
dais, 

Heaven help her! That raised a barrier 
between her and the lover whom ebe loved which 
xeither time nor eternity could ever break down. 

* There Is nothing to know cr understand,” 
responded Mildred, fn the hope of cheering her. 





“ He will be here soon ROW ; we.can expect him 


at any moment, 

Paula clutched her hands with ics-cold fingers. 

“ Mildred, iv is. quite true!” she cried ont, 
sharply.. ‘'I.cannot:see him. You must meet 
him for me and tell him so. Tell him, Mildrad, 
that everything fs all over between us,: that I 
wieh it so, and he must respect my wishes.” 

Mildred looked at her aghast, fairly stricken 
damb with amezement. 

* You must make him realise [t, Mildred,” she 
went on, rapidly, ‘‘and you must even tel! him, 
ff he declares that is must nob be—you must 
tell bim, as a last resource, that I have ceased 
to love him, chat fb is my request that he will 
not trouble me aly more, Hand him back his 
ring, Mildred, tell bim to give ib to some 
other girl, toget with the heart that I 


“Oh, Paula,” cried Mildred, I could not tell 
him—indeed I could not! ‘The pain in his face 
would cause the words to die away half-uttered 
on ay bat I—” 

The words were {nterrupted by a tap at the 
door, and in. suewer to Mildred’s * Oome in,” 
& servant eatered, bearing a cord on 8 silver 


ver. 
* Mr, Thorpe has.come,” murmured Mildred, 
faintly, as she took up.the bly of pasteboard and 
the name engraved on it, 
"Go to, the drawing-room and give him my 
moesage,” whispered Paula, trembling with in- 


tense nervousness, ‘Led me make my words 
a pense to.you, Mildred, . Go, for Heaven's 
a} ” 


"Ts {ft really your wish, and not a whim which 
it will regret in the time. to come!” asked 
ildred, fo a plrifal voice. “ Remember. 
askiog me to.send the man who loyes you so, and 
whore bride you were so soon to be, ont of your 
life—forever |” 


“} know—I realise it; bet there is no other 
course. Don’t torture me, Mildred; spare me. 
If—if you musi know the exact truth, I--am— 
soon—to—marry another |” 

A volcano opening, beneath her feet, or a 
thunderbolt; failiag from a clear sky, could not 
have shocked Mildred more. 

" Isis the truth, Mildred,” she went on, drearily, 
* Don’s-look at me with those great, horror- 
stricken black ‘eyes of yours, ‘Try to remember 
this, Mildred): Fate guides us all, and baffete us 
where it pleases ; we cannot control !t, As you 
love me, Mildred, be pitiful to me, anu spare 
me from sayiug any wore,” 

Mildred took, the ring from her trembling hand 
and turned slowly away, quitting the room with 
a hesitating step. . 

Sarely it was the hardest task poor Mildred had 
ever been called upon to perform, 

Gregor Thorpe was pacivg restlessly up and 
down the drawiog-room when she entered, 

He stopped aber, and a giad light broke over 
hie face when he eaw her, and he held out his 
hand cordially. 

"Is she any better this morning, Mildred?” 
he asked, eagerly. 

“ Yes,” returned Mildred. “She is conscious 
at last.” 

A light that was almost a glory broke over his 
handsome face, 

“ Thank Heaven !” he returned, fervently.’ *' I 
can hardly express {n words my joy at this in- 
telligence. Oa, Mildread,.may I go to her at 
once? You do not know how my heart has hun- 
gered for this moment for the last three weeks, 
Every moment that I epend sway from her side 
seems an age to me now,” 

“No, you must not go to -her,” returned 
Mildred, and her voice sounded so strange that he 
looked at her in wonder. ; 

Then he noticed that her face was very pale, 

“Surely there is nothing the matter? - My 
dariiog’s fliness has not taken a bad turn!” 

“She is,as I have told you, conscious this 
morning for the firet time elnce hor illness,” re- 
turned Mildred, “and [ told her we were expect- 
ing you. She has asked me 6o dellver.a message 
to you—a verbal one,” 

Still no suspicion as to what was to come 
dawned upon him, yet ha wondered why she 
hesitated so, 


,you.are. 





“I do nob kpbwn™ how to tell you,” bogan 
Mildred, distreesedly, 

“T? it fa anything serfous, for Heaven's sake 
speak quickly, ’ 

Mildred controlled herself by a violent ¢ fort, 

“* Your errand here to-day is a fruitless one,” 
she eald, ‘ Your betrothed refuses to see you, 
She begged me to give you that message, and to 
tell you that she hoped you would conalder that 
all wae over between you and her, and that she 
had discovered, ere it was too late, that she no 
longer loved you,” 

Gregor Thorpe reeled back as though she had 
oneet him . A son ues heavily against the 
marble mantelpiece, loo at her, epeech!cas 
and white as death. Am 

return you your ring,” added 
Mildred, faintly ; and, as she spoke, she laid the 
glitterfog gem fn bis hand, 

A laugh that was more horrible to hear than 
the bitterest imprecation would have been, broke 


from. his lips, 
He flang the from him, and d it Into 
‘ved carpet with heel of his 


the lilfes of the 
boot. 

“ Laee through [t all!” he cried, turning upon 
Midred with flashing eyes and a face eo distorted 
with rage that the, pictare of It Jived Ip. her 
memory ever afterwards—'‘ I see through it all at 
agisnce | You are atthe bottom of thie, You 
have proved yourself a treacherous serpent ; you 
have poisoned the mind of my darling against me 
She fs eaaily loflaenced, and you have worked 
upon her sy say until ‘she haa resolved to 
part with me forever. IfI cannot induce ber to 
become reconciled with meI shall curse you as 
the cause of my bitter sorrow to my dying day. 
I think I must have been mad—yea, mad !—to 
have brought you here. No doubt you vowed to 
yourself that you would be revenged upon me for 
learning to love another, and the vengeance you 
have taken against me {is one worthy of a fiend 
incarnate |" 


CHAPTER XU 


Tuy were harsh, bitter words—surely the 
cruelicst he had ever uttered ; bat his brain was 
on fire and his heart seemed bursting, and he 
uttered them mercilessly. 5 sft 

“ Yes ; you have been a veritable serpent |” be 
erled. “Do you dare deny that this is your 
fork 1” 

Each word had gone like the thrast of sharp 
eword through red’s heart. Her face had 
growo ss white az marble ; ber lips trembled, 
and slie tried to speak, but from thoze ips came 
no sound, Ah, Heaven ! who could have thouglit 
taat he would haye put such a construction upon 
yet a aly thing to aay.in conclusion,” h 

“T heve one aay in. he 
cried, harshly,“ and that is: T committed the 
wildest act of follyda my life when I brought you 
across thie threshold.” 

Ip was pitifail to see the white Ups open aud 
close again, uttering no sound ; pitiful to ses the 
dazed look in the dark eyes raised to bis in euch 
unutterable woe, She apoke no word when he 
turned and strode out of the room, leaving her 
standing there with her beart turned to stone. 

How long she siood there, jast where he had 
left-her, she never knew. Time was all ended 
for her, She waa conacious only of infinite misery. 

The words he had attered against her kept 
ringing in her eara: ‘‘ You.have wrecked my 
life 1.” 

Oh! how could he have so misjudged her! 

He would never know that his happiness had 
been purchased at the cost of her own, that abe 
had given him up to auother with a heart as cold 
ae death, and that life had been nothiog to her 
ever since, 
‘She could have borne anything better than the 
scathing words from the Ifps of him whom she 
loved, the withering scorn and contempt ths: 
shone go plainly out of his eyes, 

She walked slowly to the door, and, opeaing it, 
crept. slowly down. the cori and aut to the 
marble porch. She wanted to go where no one 
would think of coming to look for her, She crept 
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and go 
regor Thorpe would never be troubled 
by the sight of her face again. 
A hat and shawl belonging to one of the maids 
lsy on the hall rack. She donned them mechant!- 
po eg etole down the path and out of the 

‘0 

It was long miles tothe lonely spot where they 
had buried her poor mother, and night had drawn 
on ere she reached the pises, A fall moon rose 
slowly over the belt of chestnat sud oak-trees 
that led to the entrance of it, Ode or two great 
golden-hearted stars quivered through the night- 
scented air; a night bird, nested in one of the 
awaying boughs, twittered softly as she passed 
beneath them. 

Many a young girl's heart would have beaten 
with terror to have been in that lonely grave- 
yard when night had fallen. Not so Mi 
she knew no fear, She made her way rapidly 
ameng the great white marble shafts and the 
whispering trees to the lonely spot where her 
mother slept, and, kneeling on mound, she 
brushed the dead leaves from It aad lafd her 

“burning face on the cold, hard earth, 

"I loved him, and I gavehim up, mother, 
because I thonght she loved him—yes, I gave 
him up to Paula, though ft ruined my life ; buat 
no good came of the sacrifice, for she is {> marry 
suother, and he whow I loved so well accuses me 
of turning Paula against him,” 

On her way ebe had called at an apothecary’s 
shep and had bought a small viel of laudanum to 
quiet her bounding, trembling nerves. 

“Do not use much of it,” warned the young 
atalstant, “Ib is very powerful ; less than onc- 


death,” 

Mildred hed made no reply, bub hurried 
quickly out of the piace. 

The assistant hurried into the laboratory where 
the propristor was, and related to him the Incl- 
dent which had just transpired, : 

“Heaven help us! I hope she has no thought 
of making away with herself,” replied the discon- 
certed druggist. “You should always call me 
when you have a enstomer of that kind who brings 
a0 doctor's prescription with her.” 

Mn was really in need of in for her nerves. I | 
conld readily see that,” returned the young man. 
“Her hand trembled so that I had to assist her 
ts taking the coin out of her purse to pay for It.” 

Ib his luncheon hour, and es be walked 
down the crowded thoroughfare he could think 
of nothing, see nothing but the beautiful, set face, 
white as marble, and the terrible despair that 
shone out of the dark eyes, and he cried out to 
himself over and over again that he wished to 
Heaven that he had not sold the girl the 
laudanum, z 

Meanwhile, as the moon rose higher and higher 
#nd the revela of the great, gay world were just. 
6 niger Fay i atill knelt on thet om 

oun pressed close agninst 
cold marble bead-stone, whispering over and over 
wee oi Lee 

r 
< desolate life, . 
hen the thought occurred to her of the isu- 
danuri she : 


had J 
She had » truth when she sald she 


her, Even the birds in the 
trees above her head seemed twittering to her those 
: “One third of the contents of that 
vial would prodace death |” 

,” she sobbed, “ tell me, do you think 
the would find pardon for me 
T crept out of bleak, desolate world? No 
ms, Paula would weep a few 
, but she loves 8 gee surroundipgs better 


4 
E 


44 


in 


agony | 

She thought of the aasiatant’s words; ‘' One 
third of the contents of that vial would produce 
death,” and a wan smile crept up into her facs. 

“ Mother,” she murmured, “do not blame me! 
Fate is too crusl, and I am coming to you, Oh, 
angel mother! plead with God not to shut the 
gates of Heaven against me!” 

Mildred drew the vial from her pocket, and 

6. 


of this world would be all over forher. Why 
should ove cling to a.life that is bitter and from 
which all the beautiful rose-bloom of love has 
withered? Ab, surely Heaven and the angels 
would pity her and not stand sloof from her 
because she had ieft a world that was cold, love- 
less and pitiless! She thought of the lines she 
had heard Miss Dawes reading slond that very 
morning aud commenting over, How the words 
came back to ber now in thie lonely hour | 


“ Wealth and glory, pesce and power, 
What are they worth to ms or you? 
For the lease of life rans out in an hour. 
And Death stands ready to 
pe rerape ar Raa hg os 
What are they all when all is told ?’ 


‘©Ah! what indeed does it matter?” she 
sobbed, aloud ; murmuring, brokenly: ® Good- 
bye, beautifal slater, who cares more for wealth 
and grandeur than an humble sister's love, 
Good-bye, false lover, who turned from me 
because he found a fairer face than mine! Ob, 
my love, you will never iu this world—go where 
you will, meet whom you may—meet. with a 
love as devoted ae mine;” and with those 
words Mildred raised the fatal vial to her lips 
and took a deep draught of its contents, 





OHAPTER XLII. 


A pur, cold, grey morning broke over the 
world. Most of the people la the great cliy still 
slept, but there was one whose eyes had never 
closed during all thai long, weary night. Paula 
Jay tossing to and fro on her pillow, crying 
bitterly every now and then, and sobbing ont 
that Mildred had cruelly deserted her in her 
hour of need, 

She had waited long hours for Mildred to re- 
turn and report toher what Gregor Thorpe had 
wes roys ld no | d he 

could no longer endure the suspense 
of walting, she one of the maids to 
the drawing-room for Mildred, 

The girl returned with the {Intelligence that 
Garatin was not there, and inquiry among 
one.of them 





spoken 
wanted it for her nerves—no other thought had 


“76 is strange,” remarked Miss Dawee, ‘* that 
she left us 20 uvceremonfously ; Dut, to tell the 
truth, she was s young girl whom ft was hard to 
comprehend ; there was eomething unfathomable 
about her. I am sorry she has gone, Miss Barton, 
and after this odd fashion ; she seemed eo faithful 
to you, and watched over you so uatiringly. 

will be hard to replace her, and then to have left 
without one penny for her services| That Ie the 
strangest part of all.” ' 

Paula made no comment; bat in her own 
heert she believed she knew why Mildred had 
left her so unceremoniously, She knew quite 
well that her untiring devotion to herself during 
all that lovg siege of illoess had been labour of 
love—it had not been done for money—and now 
that she considered her ont of coy yy —_ 
gone guietly away, feeling sure that t co! 
not both cee together under one roof and 
keep up the appearance of being strangers, 

Bat where bad she goue! She muse find her ; 
for now she was in » position to lift her above 
want, above toil. 

"Phat very afternoon on which Mildred had 
gone, the old lawyer had read the banker's will 
‘to Paule, ioforming her that she was now so 
helress in her own right to eight hundred 
thousand pounds. 

Be did not think it strange, then, that the 
girl had turned from red to white, trembled like 
a leaf, and then had fainted outright, 

With the morning’s poet came a letter for 
Paula, and her tears flowed fast as she recognised 
Gregor "s writing 

“Shall I read it to you, my dear?” asked 

Mies Dawes, kindly. 

Panis shook ber head. 

** No.” she murmured ; “{ will read {bt myself 
iif you will bs so very good as to leave me for 
a little while,” 

When the door had closed after her, she broke 
the seal, and as she drew forth the letter she 
covered it with-passionate kisses, and with esger 
eyes she devoured its contents, 

As she read, every particle of colour left her 
face, every drop of blood seemed to freeze around 
her heart, and she understood at isst why 
Mildred had left eo abru: ‘ly. 

There were many closely written pages, and 
thelr contents ran as follows : 


“My Sweereart Pavia my precious Love,— 
I have received your messege to go trom you for- 
ever and never trouble you with my presence 
more; but I cannot part from yor thuz, 

“You muat give me a chance to vindicate my- 
self and repel any charge which may have beor 
made against me, I love you too well, my 
darling, to lose you without a bitter struggie to 
keep and hold your love. 

I know fuli well who the enemy is who bas 
succeeded fn making fnroads futo your confidence, 
that she might turn you againe> me. 

“If your better jadgment does not prevail, if 
my earnest entreaties for a reconciliation be in 
vain, then she will have gained ber object—and 
have parted us. 

“ On, my dearest heart! my beautifal darling! 
I could not live and know that I had lost you! 
You have grown to bes part of my very being ; 
my heart and soul are yours ; I {dollse you, dear, 
as the pagans worshipped their idols of old. 

“Oh, my love, my dear little love, Hsten to my 
story and pity me, and do nob take your love 
from me when you know all 

“ Pwics since our betrothal you asked me if I 
had ever loved any woman before I met and loved 
you, I spoke traly when I satd that I had not, 
that you were my first and only love; still, I 
concesled something from yon. 

“JT should have told you then and there my 
story, bub the thought of losing you kept me 
ellent, 

“Qh, my precious ! you will never understand 
the terrible fear that aevails the boart at the 
slightest possibility of being estranged from one’s 
beloved. I pray Heaven that you may never 
know the terror of that feeling. Al! opportantty 
of hiding one chapter of my life from you bas 
been ewepb away. 

“T pray you to fcllow. close the thread of my 








atory, darling, and »hen I feel sure that you wil 
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MILDRED MADE HER WAY TO THE LONELY SPOT WHERE HER MOTHER SLEPT. 


not have the heart to take the sunshine of your 
Jove from me. 

“I have told you previously that my wealth 
waa acquired through my uncle, who died making 
me his heir, 

“Abd that time I was young, and like most 

young men, romantic, I had quite a deep-rooted 

See Tsallaniy bondie tans Settiny aumen 
only caught but a ficetin 

of her fae on one oF two ceealons, wheat? 

**Qse night the girl suddenly disappeared. 
She had gone with one whose name it will not 
help matters by repeating. 

‘The shock killed her mother, and this double 
blow almost took the reason of the poor sister 
pay yaaa yah oh gnc burden, I went 
to her © my sym vowing I 
would find her slater for her tf flay within 
mortal power. 

“I kept my word: I made a most thorough 
search, that lasted for many, many weeks, This 
threw me much inte the society of the sister for 
whom I had sueh profound sympathy. 

“ The end of the whole affair was I made the 
terrible discovery that the girl was deeply fn 
love with me, She proved that love by throw- 
ing herself between mo and a ballet that was 
aimed at my heart, You can easily picture 
what my feelings were, when, on my acconnt, 
ehe hovered between life and death. In my 
agony I cried out,— 

“* Live for my sake, and take the life you 
have saved.’ In looking back at that hour and 
that ecene, I cannot even now imagine how I 
could have done differently, 

_“ The pity of it was that the girl clung to me 
with a love that was fairly adoration. I did not 
love her, but I had made up my mind that she 
should be my wife, and that she should never 
know the want ae xs from me; but it 
waa a dreary enough prospect to go through life 
with. She was @ for ber wedding when 
fate threw me fn your path that never-to-be- 
fergotten night at the opera. 

“One glance inte these beautifal eyes of yours, 





and with that glance my soul seemed to leave 
my body. My heart went ont to you. You 
were my ideal. 1 loved you at firsteight with a 
love eo intense that fo frightened even myeelf. 
I should have gone away where 1 could never 
have looked upon your face again ; but I did not. 
I was like the moth— Heaven help me |—I could 
not leave the flame. 

“I made grand resolutions to keep out of 
your way, but fate drew me towards you. I 
could nod withstand Love’s magic wand, yet I 
realised full well the brink towards which I was 
drifting. 

“It was then, Heaven help me! thas I made 
the wonderful discovery, darling, that you cared 
for me, snd that if I were free and unfettered 
your love might be mine, 

"I will tell you what followed, darling, keeping 
nothing from you. 

“” For days I lived the bitterest torture that a 
man could ever know. How couid I marry the 
girl who was preparing to be’ my bride, while 
every throb of my heart was another's? was the 
question I asked myself over and over again. At 
length a course of action came to my dazed 
brain. I would go to her, tell her all, and throw 
myself upon her mercy—she should decide my 
fate and her own. I hastened to put this 
resolve into execution at once. 

“* She Hetened to me without one word while 
I told her all—keeping back nothing from her, 
nob even your neme and hew besnutiful you 
were. 

** What have you to say, Mildred }’.1 cried at 
length, in alarm, she sat so still, looking at me 
with such a strange, fixed look in ber eyes. 

“*Oaly this, Gregor,’ she answered, ‘you 
love her and she says she loves you. I--I give 
you up to her, that she may make you happy. 
It does not matter what becomes of me’; but she 
said she would still be my truce friend—a sister 
to me. 

“ When you fell ill I went to her and told her. 

“**T will go to your sweetheart and nurse her 





back te health and strength for you,’ she sald, 


7 


And no wonder I thovght those words the word# 
of an angel. 

“She came to you, and for three weeks she 
was constantly at-your bedside. She saw me 
caress you, kiss your ps, and strain you to wy 
heart, without making any sign that it was hard 
for her to witness, and the thought was a cem- 
fort to me that she had not loved me as deeply 
as I had imoegined. To-day I add the sequel 
which proves the adage that ‘still waters run 
deep.’ To-day she handed me the betrothal 
ring I placed upon your finger, darling, giving 
wr Oe meseage that all was over between you 
and me, 


“In an instant the truth flashed across my 
brain. 1 turned on her, 

"** You are the cause of this,’ I cried. ‘Like 
the serpent that you are, you have struck back 
at my heart at lest. If you part me from the 
ae I love, I will denounce you with my iast 
breath.’ 


‘Im the heat of my pasion 1 cursed her for 
her horrible treachery, and stole blindly out oi 
the house. I-—” 

Paula could read no more; the words secmed 
to awim before her eyes io letters of fire, and 
with a faint cry she fell back upon her pillow 
in a deep swoon. 


(To be continued.) 
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NAMELESS. 
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CHAPTER IIL 


A HaNpsoME house in Eaton-equare, farnished 
with every comfort that wealth could purchase 
or taste devise, a number of servants assembled 
ia the hall as though to await anexpected arrival, 
Io was the very same day on which Lord Earl 
had died—just the hour of the October twilight 
when his spirit passed away ; but there was no 
other resemblance between the acenes, 

Here all wasa pleasant stir of bustle and ex- 
a the new master who was coming had 

een dearly loved by most of 
bie boy ae, by those servants in 

None of them felt any real regret that the un- 
expected death of his p Beret te and hie baby 
son had made Gerald Carruthers twelfth Earl of 


Leigh. 
“I remember him well,” said the old house- 
** A handsome boy 


, wiping uway a tear, 
he always was.” 

“He'll be a middle-aged man by now,” chimed 
in the butler, " forty-five if he’s » day, Mrs. Bold, 
sud looking older, moat Mkely. Ind plays the 
very deuce with a man’s constitution,’ 

‘ — he’s — married,” 

me enough yet; there’s not a young lad 
nm him, the head of the ibe of 

A little pause in the hum of conversation, for 
wheels were heard approaching ; the butler ad- 
vaneed and threw open the door ay gb 
stopped & moment later, and « tall, soldier! 
man, whowe face was bronued by exposure to the 
ashine, sprang from the brougham, 
lightly mounted the steps, i 
: Fe had left that house full twenty ysars before, 
ar ~~ son, a detrimental, a nameless 
mm t, nothing to depend on but his 

Father, mother, and step-brother bad looked 
coldly on him, because he had blighted their 








A PENNILESS WIFE MEANT RUIN TO HIM AND THIS GIRD WAS WORSE THAN PENNILESS. 


hopes, and, as they thought, shed discredit on 


them. And now he was back again, lord of all, 
head of the family, whose ne’er-do-weel he had 
once been termed, 

Bot there was nothing of joy or elation in his 
tanner, when he sald a few words, In reply to 
the earnest welcome proffered him. Those who 
had known him best felt that a great change bad 
come over him—kind and courteous as ever, but 
all the hope and gladness bad died out of his 
voice, 

“And my mother, Simmonds!” he aeked at 


length. 
“The Countess ls upstairs in her own boudoir, 
my lord ; she rarely leaves it now.” 

Leigh walked up the broad staircase ; he 
to ask directions, he knew the room 
lady, beautéfal and. svately still, in 
age and fosble health, was reclining 
the fire, The Earl went up to her 
hands, 
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took 
** Mother.’ 
Gerald 
nat was all, but the very tone of his volce, 
very gound of her reply, told that these two 
been very near each other, and that though 
years had elapsed since thelr parting— 
» through her husband’s influence, she 
had yet sent him away almoat without farewell— 
no one in the whole world wae so dear to the 
Countess of Leigh as thir, her only chiid. 

“You are not altered!” she said, fondly. “1 
should have known you anywhere.” 

He smiled. 


“I am quite a venerable warrior by this time. 
I assure you I feel so !’’ 
“And you have come 
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home to stay?” 


or must, I suppose!” he sald, without any 
gladness, “ The Ear! of Leigh can hardly remain 
a capteia in s marching regiment.” 

** And you are not glad }” 

*Oan you expect it? Think of the past. 
pn sy éarldom—can ® fortune—atone for 

$ ” 









“Money can do much,” sald Lady Leigh, 
eagerly ; “and you are young atill, Gerald 1” 

He shook his head. 

“Money can never atone for what I havo 
suffered, mother. When your letter came [ 
wished I was dead—iife had lost ite gladness 
for me!” 

She trembled, no doubt from sympathy with 
his grief; he said no more of the past, but left 
her to prepare for dinner. 

The world of fashionable life opened wide to 
admit the Karl of Leigh. He bid fair to be the 
lion of the coming season ; wherever he went be 
was a favourite. The grave, earnest man, with 
his handsome melancholy face, was the object of 
general popularity. 

The question which hovered on all lips was on 
whom would his choice fali? What blushing 
beanty would chain his fancy, and become Coun- 
tees of Leigh # 

The Earl little guessed the interest centred on 
his every movement. He accepted the civilities 
offered him with ready courtesy ; he went every- 
where, where it was Incumbent on him to go ; he 
dauced, he conversed, be argued, but he never 
pald the slightest attention to any young lady ; 
he never gave any mother cause to hope that her 
daughter might become his countess. 

“Gerald,” his mother sald to him one dey, with 
the teare on her withered cheeks, “ are you never 
to be happy ? Must I never see your wife ; never 
hold your children in my arms! Sarely you 
have suffered enough! Surely for the sake of 
your name you wil) marry |” 

Lord Leigh turned on her with flashing eyes. 

** Never mention that subjects to me, mother, 
if the same house Is to hold us!” 

“ But, Gerald |” 

* Hash |” he cried, passionately ; “I know all 
that you would say. I know that to be falthfal 
unte the dead {s not in man’s nature, but perhaps 
I am different to my fellows. I only know I 
have not forgotten ; I never can forget!” 

“ Tt is eo lopg ago,” mused the Countess, sadly; 
“and ahe treated you very badly |” 








“ Do not take her name upon your Iipa!” he 
anid, passionately ; “bun for your ty—but 
for my father’s uakindoess—she would have gone 
with ms to India |” 

“ Tt was a merciful escape for you |” 

. Th wrecked my life, if that is what you 


mean. 

That night, in the long ellent hours, the 
Countess could not rest. A bh excitemend 
took of her, a girl's beautlfial face 
seemed to haunt her; che seemed to hear a sweet 
despairing voice implore Heaven's meray, as with 
a look of unutterable anguish Its owner left her 


presence, 

"Io was for his sake,” muttered tha Countess ; 
** such fibs are told every day! ff he had beén 
like we men he would have forgotten long 
ago A ae 

She had looked forward anxlous!y to herson’s 
return, but hie presence gave her little pleasure, 
A bitter pain reigned at her heart when she saw 
the silent gravity of his face, He was dearest 
to her on earth, and she had wrecked ble - 
ness jusb to plesse her own cruel am 
Well, be wae rich and noble now, but did it 
bim joy! Would he not give up wealth 
hono ur readily for one glimpse of woman 
from rie she had contrived to part him at such 
ae: . 

He was always tender and considerate to her 
save on 
marriage ; be consulted her wishes on all points, 
and yet the sight of him was a keen to 
her, and she would rather be had stayed fn Indfa 
than have lived to see the wreck she had made 
of his egg 

Lord Leigh had pleaty to oseupy his time ; 
there were the papers and letters of his 


brother to be seen to, many to be 2 


and to this task he devoted bimeelf in his 
hours, 

There had been but Ittle sympathy between 
him and the dead man, yet there was something 
painfal snd repulelve to his feelings in tarning 
over Regtnale’s private treasures and seeing more 
and more how narrow-minded and selfish his 
atep- brojher had been, 

There was litle interesting, little sentimental 
among the memoriés of the late Earl, He bad 
been a man of few friendships and scanty affec- 
tions, but there was one packet {n the secret 
drawer which Gsrald at firat {magined to be love- 
letters. It was tied with bige ribbon, and en- 
doreed in his brother’a writing. 

“To be destroyed.” 

Some uncontroliable Impulse made the Earl 
break the eeal of that packet lustead of commit- 
ting tb to the flames, as he had done many others, 
& miat seemed to come before his eyes as he saw 
the convents, for of theaix letters which fell upon 
the table three of them were directed to himself 
in bend he had thought never to see again, 

A moment's bitter reproach to the dead 
brother who had misled bin—a moment’s hungry 
* Yearning for the writer of those letters—and 
then Gerald eat down to read the lines her dear 
hand bad traced. 

The first was very simple, just an answer to the 
note he had sent announciog ble Cceparture for 
India—very short and very touching—full of the 
fender, devoted love he had been taught to 
doubdt, 

“Take me with you, darling,” {t concladed, 
“ this life of concealment and deception is telling 
on me cruelly. Ob, Gorald! I cannot stay in 
Eogland without you ; I will be no hindrance to 
your profession if only you will lesb me come, I 
live now In one long fear that our secret will be 
known ; I think sometimes the suspense will 
kill me,’”’ MTs 

The second wasin a different strata, the writ- 
fog hurried, blurred with tears, 

"Mamma has been ao cruel, Garald, I cannot 
ebay any longer! Dsar, come to me here at 
once ff you love me!" 

And the date of the letter was whan he was 
on Ala way to India, belleving the short, cold 
note which declared she “ was afraid of the cli. 
mate, and would not think of resigning the plea- 
eures of London to follow a lientenaat in a march- 
ing regiment,” to be from hia love. 

The third was a plteous appeal to come to her 


thatb much-vexed question of his. 


. 
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With bis heart burning with indignation the 
Earl of Leigh took up the remaining letters ; 
they were addressed to hie mother, and gave him 
B a that had puuzied him. 

His heart’s bect love bai been given to a 
beautiful girl in his own rank—both their 
families it. She was betrothed to a man 
of far euperior wealih—he was destined for an 
helrese, 

Too much in love to walgh the dangers of the 
step the two young lovera were privately married 
fa London, Three mouths lator, 

t was ordered to India, 
then in the country with her parents, urging 
her to accompany him. 

He never doubted the cruel reply he received 
eame from her. Hs wrote again and sgain, but 
no apawer came ; and atlast bis own mother, fn & 
letter, announced, as a plece of {ndifferent news, 
thet Mise Castilion waa dead, 

“And mow—oh, his heart ached as be read the 
cruel fraud practised on them both—he had been 
eent out of the country, believing her heartlees, 
She had been turned from her mother’s house 

cruel taunts, ~ 

’ Later on, when, in her despair, she applied to 

ie family for ‘mews of him, she had been told 

the marrlege was no marriage—that her un- 
child wou!d foberit an endless shame. 

he bad mourned her, though be- 

falee ‘to him—cold aud heartless. 

read the tender lines—the piteous 

the aoguish when ehe learned her wrongs 

bitter nuoxlety for the Mttle one whose 

coming to have been her joy—his blood 

him! He felt he hed been mad to 

believe all told him—that he ought to have 

gone to her, and taken his dismissal only from her 

own lips. 

Aud she might be alive,” For five minutes 
that rapturous idea seemed posible. Then be 
knew whatever elee they had lied sbout the fact 
of her death must be true, They had stated it 
on the authority of her own family. Well, fb 
would have been cruel to wish iv otherwise, 
What would have been her fate through all 
these years? He ehuddered as he thought of It, 

Well, though she hed died believing him « 
villain, he had this consolation—she had been all 
he once thought her—noble, loving, generous, 
and true, 

He took the papers In his hand and went 
straight to the Counters. Something in his face 
told her he knew all, and she quailed beneath 
his gaze, 

** Heaven help me!” he cried, bitterly, “ siace 
even the mother who bore me hae played me 
false. I know everything! Deceit can avail no 
longer. Oh, mother! why did you lend youreelf 
toeuch a vile scheme} How could you seb to 
work to plan my misery ¢” 

She was sobbing piteouely ; yet, after all, {t 
was a relief, He knew the truth. The weary 
plotting and scheming was all over now. 

“T never thought you would care so much |” 

“Not care? Why I loved her as my own life | 
Do you think I can ever have a happy moment, 
ore she diced donbting me, flat our 
tc. a 

His manhood gave way, then he buried his 
face lu his hands, and the hot tears rained down 
his cheeks, ~~ 

" Forgive me!” pleaded the wretched woman. 
“Oh, Gerald! I thiok I have suffered more than 
she did. I have never known a happy moment 
since! When the news of her death came I felt 
I would have given years of my own life to re- 
store her and undo the past,” 

“ She la dead?” he asked, scornfully. “ Thab 
ia not a lie lke the rest!” 

“She died before you had been two years In 
India, I was calling on Mrs. Castillon one day 
and shs waa in mourning, She told me that it 
was for ber daughter.” 

* Al, she relented thea, and went to her.” 

"No, she told me the news came from a source 
she could nob doubt,” 

"Do you think she suspected |” 

"She never suspected that you were the lover 
for whose sake that brillfant match was broken.” 





"He did not grieve. 
enough +” 


I think It wrecked his life, 

**And you know no more? Bah! 
“ to ask you oh a 

he clasped thered hands toge 

Thera wae no mistaking her earnestne:e, Oe. 

“‘Ae Heaven ie my witness, Gerald, I would 
tell you alil knew, J have repented that crue 
fraud bitterly. My boy, don’t you think it & 


I ama 


ao org @nough to see you ae you are, io 
now that for all time you will lead a lonely life 


and that {t is my work ?” 


“Would it be of any avail for me to go and 


eee Mrs, Castilion? I could at least take her ths 
certificate of our marriage, and clear my darling’; 
memory!” 

"Gerald, It ts too late! Mrs. Castillon died 
last. year, There is nothing to be done. Fy 


your own sake, I wish you had never found thos — 


wretched papers. Agato and again 1 implored 
your brother to deetrey them.” 

**T would rather have seen them. Ab least I 
know my darling was good and true; at I 

worship her in my heart agali my own,” 
(My poor boy |” 

“Did you over eee her }” 

“No.” 

**And this,’ touching the third letter, “i 
really the last you heard ¥” 

"§ Not quite,” 

“What then? Tell me all, Oh! mother, 
surely you owe me that.” 

* When tho time wae drawing near, when | 
—— - might me — need of money, 

seat her five poan 6 it an envelope and 
wrote inside—-‘ For the chia” 

“ Yes—and——" 

“The money came back by return of post, 
endorsed, ‘By child needs nothing ab your 
hands,’ I knew then that the baby was dead. I 
think my punishment began then, “Gerald. | 
had lost babies. of my owa, and I longed to go 
and comfort her.” 

His child, his nameless, disowned child; It 
pierced Lord Leigh's very hears, 

He ross abruptiy. 

“J am golug out, mother ; I shall call at the 
place she dated that last letter from, they may 
tell me a licthé about her—how she looked and 
spoke at the last. It’s nineteen years ago, aud 
yet I hunger to hear.” 

“Say you forgive me first, Oh! Gerald, my 
punishment is harder than I can bear,” 

He hesitated. 

* She would forgive you,” he sald, atlast, "I! 
I am ever to meet her again I must forgive you, 
too; but oh! mother, we might have been to 
happy and—and—yor have spoilt ib 1” 

A pleasant reflection for the old woman. whore 
end was so nesr—her miserable pride had 
wrecked the happiness of her only child, 

It was easy to find the road where that last 
letter to his mother had been written ; 1b was ons 
of the many turnings out of the Totteuhsm 
Court-road, a district which had changed bui 
little In the courze of time, 

Lord Leigh felt nearer to his lost wife ss he 
mounted the steps of No. 25, and wondered sadly 
how often her weary feet had trodden them, 

“T waut to see your mistress,” he told the 
servant, and age 4 a respectable-looking old 
woman appeared, who, with one glance at bis 
general tout ensemble, feared terribly her ‘‘ rooms 
would bardly be grand enough.” 

“T do not want apartments, madam,” said the 
Earl of Leigh, with the strange, sad courtesy 
which had charmed so many hearts, "I hare 
come to ask a few questions.on a subject 
important to me. I will nob keep you long 
you will kindly assist me,”’ 

fhe led the way into the front parlour, s little 


@laappointed, but not {li-pleased to have 0 gossip | 


with euch a handsome perene who spoke a 
h she were a real lady, ; 
a ave se here long, Mra,-——1’ 


“Ab! Mrs, Hales, have you been In this hous 


long sg 
‘' Five-and-twenty yeara come. Michaelmas.” 
His heart gave 14 Gam 


He married soon | 
* Within the year ; but be did grieve, Geraig, 
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“Toen you will be able to help me, I am 
apxious te traces young lady who lodged here 
aineteen or twenty yearsego, I think you will 
remember her ; she was very young and pretty, 
sith brown hatr and blue eyes. I think she was 
alone and—tin sorrow.” 

A light broke om the woman's face. 

“{ mind her well,” she sald, almost sefzing 
hold of Gerald’s hand fn her eagerness, 

“You must mean. Mrs, Car Lee. Ahi it's 
many’e the time her face has haunted me. It was 
just the eweetest and saddest I ever caw, with a 
sort of ecared look In her eyes, az though she was 
@ hunted animal a-hiding from its enemles,” 

At leat he bad found a clue, 


oe 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Ware Is to tell her 1” 

That was the question which the two men who, 
perhaps, knew more than all (he rest of the world 
of her adopted father’s life asked each other, 
That, without delay, the girl who, called herself 
Lillan Eorl must learn the truth was clear to 
them ; but the kind-hearted soldier and the astute 
lawyer alike ahrank from the tark, 

“Tole Ste Ronald Treviyn’s place,” ssid Mr, 
Martin, st lasd, very slowly, ‘* ly the news 
q@ill be leas patnful coming from her future has- 
band than 4 stranger.” 

The other bit his ip tumpatiently. 

“T tell you, Martin, you have not seen him. 
Be has not a grain of chivalry in his disposition ; 
be is a needy, giipog man, despite title, 
When he knows n has no fortune to free his 
encumbered acres, he wili break the engagement 
a3 easily az you snap a burnt thread.” 

“tT wish you had known to-night, and told 


* Thank “grimly. “TI fancy I'd rather 
be Bomerc® 944 ; . 

"You see it would be less herd on her if she 
were here ; bub staying ab the Court, thrown as 
it were utterly on their mercy, she is completely 
fa their power,” 

No more was said on the subject of Lilfan 
Ew! that night, only when the two friends met 
at-breakfast, the solicitor esid, suddenly,— 

"Tam going over to Treviyn Uourt, It seems 
to me I have no choice but to bear your cousin's 
last letter to his adopted daughter,”’ 

“Twill go with you,” nob to be outdone In 
generosity ; “while you break the news to the 
poor girl I may as well enlighten the Trevlyns.” 

Toe offer was accepted, and by twelve o'clock 
the two reached the Court, only to be met by 
the tidings that Sir Ronald had gone to London 
om business. His mother was in the drawing- 
room, Mise Earl was ip her own apartment. 

There was little difficulty in gaining admit- 
tance. Captain Beaumont followed the 
and trim maid took Mr, Martin upstairs. 
ia dagis bach ber 

ap deu bair 
a a sunshine, E yore fs 


trothed would surely pardon her her lack 
birth and fortune! She was so young and help. 
‘ss, no man could have {tin lis heart to 
ig he her sorrow | 
mystery of her parenters was 
wolved ; but, even before she a the shrewd 
man of the world kuew that she was no 
foundiing adopted from charity or pity, but the 
Gsughtar of some hoase as noble as that to which 
the had so long been supposed to belong. 
He went up to her aud took her han 

My dear, I waa Lord Eari’s trusted friend 
Sod servant. When he made his will fifteen 
years ago he lef} you to my guardfanship ; you 
i me take what cars I can of you, for his 


Sae pressed his hand gratefally. 
Sn are very kiod, but I do nob think I 
i have to trouble you. Lady Treviyn wishes 
ms to stay with her antil——” 
Until you become her son's wife, I) is a 
; When 
“The day before 
first knew 3 ways reais y, I think, when she 


. 





" And she still wishes it 1” 

“IT have not seen her today,” sald Lilian, 
simply ; “the servant sald she was lying down, 
but I am quite sure she is not one to change.” 

“T must ask you some painful questions,” he 
sald, slowly. “ Miss Lilian, did you ever hear 
where you were born *” 

No surpicion of his meaning came to ber, 

“IT suppose tn France. Papa never cared to 
speak about that time, I think, because my 
thother died #0 soon afterwards, I know I lived 
with an old nurse until I was two years old.” 

“ Can you bear 8 great shock }” 

“Sir Ronald is weil?” said the girl, wearily. 
“Nothing eles can touch me now. Papa and 
he were all I bad, Bat for him 1 stand alone in 
the world.” 

In perfect eflenca he handed her Lord Earl's 
lebter. 

She opened it sb once, 

He turned his‘chair so as not to seem ta-watch 
her face, He bad not long to walt. In five 
minutes she turned to him with a bitter cry,—- 

“Oh! Mr, Martin, ts it trus?’’ 

“Ta what true, my dear?” 

“Wasn't he my father? Wasn’t I his own 
child} Oh! if you knew how happy he made 
me—how much we loved each other!” 

“You were the child of his love—he was yorr 
adopted father, But, forgive me, others will teil 
you if I don’t—you are not Lilian Earl,” 

“But who am I?” 

“T do not know,” 

“He says that you will tell me, He begs me 
to forgive him for keeping the secret so long, as 
thoagh I had anything to forgive. He loved 
me, I loved him, Nothing in ail the world can 
alter that,” ; 

* And the letter really gives no clue 1” 

She shook her head, 

“ He must have meant to confide the etory to 
me when I came down about the new will,” 
decided the lawyer. ‘‘1 can only tell you that I 
know no more than I have eald. Your happiness 
was Lord Earl's chief thought, Unluchily in 
his anzfety for it he has left you cruelly ignorant 
of all you ought to know,” 

I don’t think I can bear any more,” she sald, 
faintly, putting up one hand to her aching 
brow. “I have Jost him. He was never my 
father atall. I thick I can reslise no more.” 

"T am told Sir Ronald has gone to London, I 
regret it very much, 
see bim. You know, Mise Lilian, I consider you 
my ward. Uafortunately Lord Earl destroyed 
his will, and no other can be found. But, just 
the same, I am bound to look afrer your 
Interests.’ 

“ My Interests |” 

“Don’t you see, my dear, the fearfal injury the 
loss of the will brings you! You have been con- 
sidered heiress of Earlsmere and its revenues, 
Your wedding portion was to have been fifty 
thousand pounds, and now——” , 

“ Now I am nameless, and a beggar?” 

It was the truth. He could not contradict 
her. He would never have epoken the fact so 

, butsince she bad found ont her cwn 
nm he would not deny it. 

"I don’t think I mind that so much,” sald ihe 
pen oe sadly. ‘I loved Earlemere dearly, but 

bear the lose of that, It ie koowing I 
never had 4 right to his love, that I never had a 
right even to his name, that nearly kills me.” 

“Tos a frightful change. You bear it very 
bravely. Few girls would love such a fortune so 


ly. 

She smiled wistfully. 

“Money doesn’t make people happy, Mr. Mar- 
tin! Paps, I mean Lord Exrl, was never happy 
with all his wealth. If Rona’d and Tare to be 
poor, at least we shall have each other !"” 

You think, thea, the engsgement will con- 
tinnet ” 

She looked at him with indignation flaming in 
her blue eyes. 

“ He loves me ; it was myself he sought, not 
Lord Earl’s fortune, Can you think Sir Ronald 
will mind that Iam poor ?” 

“T think he will be # acoundre! if he doce,” 

Her mood changed thev, her blue eyes filled 
with tears, 








I wished particularly to [ 





* Do you mean that I ovghtto give bim up! 
Do you think that as things are now I must not 
let him keep bis promise? Should I be a disgrace, 
a barden to him?” 

Tho lawyer felt a choking soneation in his 
throat, 

“You would be ® treasure, a comfort, and I 
doubt not he will goon comeand tell you so, In 
the meantime I think it wonld be better for you 
to return with me to Earlsmere.” 

Td seoms like doubting him.” 

“Tt ts nothing of the sort, It ia but natural 
you should desire to be in your own old home, 
and to look your last on your adopted father 
Besides, I really need your aseistavce in many 
mabtters ; indeed, I think you had better come.” 

‘What will Lady Treviyn think when she 
bears I am leaving her 20 unceremoniously, after 
all her kindness to me,” 

“T will explain matters toher, Nodonbt she 
isa lady of common sense, and will understand 
my motives.” 

e was sitting faclog the window which looked 
out upon the carriage-drive, To his own enr- 
prise he saw Captain Beaumont walking rapidly 
down the avenue to the waiting brougbam. 

A strange miegiving eeized him that the inter- 
view with the mistress of the dwelling had sped 
badly ; he had no time even to hint such a thing 
to Lillan, when the door was ebruptly thrown 
open, and a lady entered, attired in rustling black 
silk. 

Mr. Martin bowed to ber. Lilian advanced 
with ontetretched hand, but Lady Trevipn 
waved her back, and addressed herself to the 
lawyer. ‘ 

“TI bave come to request you fo remove this 
youvg person from Trevlyn Court at once, I 
really do not know how otherwive to designate 
her, alnce now that her vile conspiracy is dis. 
covered she is practically nameleer.” 

Intense surprise and bewilderment robbed 
Lilian of speech, but Mr. Martin was equal to 
the emergency. 

“7 was even now advising this young lady to 
leave your house—at any rate, until ip was known 
whether her altered circumstances would Induce 
Sir Ronald Treviyn to break bis word. 

“ His word was given to Miss Earl,” seid my 
lady, furiously, ‘‘ not to an unknown foundiling, 
who may be a convict’s daughter for aught that 
we can tell.” 

**} fancy Sir Ronald is of age. He will pro- 
bably follow his own way in thie matter.” 

“He will never bring home a wife who has 
not even a name—who would be a daily, hourly 
Giegrace |—who bas deceived him as cruelly and 
vilely as worman could?” 

The lawyer turved to the trembling girl. 

* Mies Lilian, if you will kindly puton your 
things at once I should Ike to return to Barle- 
mere.”” Then, as ehe came back ready for the 
drive,—" Sir Ronald will, doubtless, come there 
to prove he has neither part nor share in his 
mother’s doings.” 

Lady Treviyn torned on filian with bitter 


acorn. 

*' Fool that I was to be taken in! I might 
have known you were some beggar’s child when 
Lord Earlsaid you were your mother's image ; 
and I knew you bad no feature of hie dead wife's 
face |” 

The edlicitor had drawn the girl's haud through 
his arm, but she turned to Lady Treviyn with a 
last appeal, 

“T never knew 1b! I hat no suspicion that I 
was not what you--what the world thought me! 
Oh, have pity on mo! I haveno mother to love 
me! Remember, you have called me your 
doughter, and be pitiful—sey ove kind word 
before we part!" 

Bub Ledy Treviyo drew her dress away, 95 
though she feared defilcment in the girl's very 
touch. 

Pity | I wieh you could be prosecuted for 
the imposture! I belleve you knew ft all along, 
and gloried in deceiving us! You won my 5 
heart—-the memory of you will blight his life! 
Forgive you; indeed! Speak kindly t» you! 


Why, [hate you! If I could do you any injury 
I would! You ought to bs hunted from all re- 
epectable society |” 


o 


c 


? 
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For the vietim’s own 
no retort, He almost carried the drooping form 
downstairs, and her in the bro 

Captain Beaumont had alighted as s20n 
they in sight, and stood with rare delf- 
cacy ata Motle distance ; but when the orphan 
o seated, the soldier advanced to his friend's 
side. 

“That woman must be a demon !” 

It was so entirely the lawyer’s own opinion 
that he bowed bis head in assent. 

Then he ingaired of the servant, who stood 
waiting to see them off, at what time Sir Ronald 
might be expected home ; and left a message, 
desfriog the Baronet to call at Earlsmers. 

“T shall walk home,” sald Cecil Boxamont, 
simply. 

Mr, Martin would have gladly doné so, too, 
buat he thought his presence might be some com- 
fort to the desolate girl, so he placed himseif 
opposite her, 

For some time neither spoke ; then, when the 
carriage bad entered Earlamere Park, she roused 
herself to ask,— 

“ Where are you taking me}” 

“ Heme.” 

“Bat it ls not home any longer ! 
right ever to see it again |” 

“ Be a good girl, and obey your guardian,” he 
wald, kindly. ‘‘I shall be ab Earlemere for o 
week or ten dayd; and while I am there you 
must stay too,” 

“Mc. Martin, do you believe iv!” 

** What i” 

“* What Lady Treviyn said.” 

“ She said a good many untrue things. Angry 
women often do,” 

“Should I really be that-—a burden and a dis- 
gr: Ob, Mr, Martin, will he think so, too! 
Can he possibly believe I knew this all along, and 
kept It from him?” 

** Noo i he’s a spark of manly feeling—and if 
he could believe euch a thing you'd be better off 
without him.” 

She did not speak again. When they reached 
Eatlamere she went upstairs to her own room ; 
ahe did not even come down to lunch ; she lay 
on her little lonely bed, looking white and broken 
—like one of her namesake flowers after a storm 
of wind or rain. 


I have no 


She shed uo tears, uttered no word of complaint. | 


She had wept bitterly for the man she called her 
father, bat for her home, her name and fortune, 
she could not weep ; she seemed ateeling herself 
into an awfal calm as she awaited Sir Ronald's 
éeciston, 

The fearfal suspenee was almost beyond her 
strength ; she was incapable of thought and 
effort; she only waited in terrible foreed com- 
posure until her lover came or wrote. 

And for three days he did neither, Dr. West 
Geclared him to be still In London, and as they 
had not got his address ib was impossible to send 
& letter to him. At last the news came that he 
had returned to the Court, and he wrote a few 
lines briefiy to Mr, Martin, saying that for the 
sake of his father’s friendship with Lord Earl he 
should wish to attend the funeral. 

“J consider your late client has done me a 
cruel wrong,” concluded the Baronet, *' but I am 
not willing to cast an open slight on his memory 
by absenting myself.” 

So the master of Trevlyn followed Lord Earl 
to the grave, and then returned with the other 
mourners to Earlemere. He waited beyond the 
mas and from that Mr, Martin gathered a ray of 

ope. 

* You would like to see Miss Earl 1” 

"TY wish to see her I once thought Lillan Earl, 
and alone,” he ssid, speaking with painful dis- 
tnctness. 

“ You will find her in the drawing-room.” 

No one announced him. He went upstairs 
alone, and entered the room where one week 
before be bad wooed Lilian with passionate love. 
Shs sat in a low chair by the fire, and, to his 
eyes, ahe looked more beautiful than ever ; her 
deep mourning sulted her fragile loveliness, the 
dreamy sadness of her blue eyes showed that her 
thoughts were very far away. 

Sir Ronald closed the door nofeslessly, and 
came towarde her, He had had a very stormy 


interview with his mother before he presented 
himeelf ab the foneral at all. 

** He would not aurely be 20 foolish as to throw 
himself into the toile of that siren ; a penniless 
prc x ruin to him, and this gir! was worse 


Si Rovald hea answered shortly his future 
was his own business. He hardly knew what he 
meant to do; he was certainly not prepared to 
renew the engagement openly and to marry Lillan 
before the world, bat he loved her. It was not 
an unselfish love, but it was intensely passionate ; 
hecould not bear the thought that her beauty 
might belong to snother—that the lips he had 
klased would be another’s property, He wanted 
rank aud wealth iu his wife, bao he wanted Lilian, 
and so, unsettled, wavering as he had never done 
before, he came into her presence. 

He was at her aide before she saw him ; then 
she looked up, and for one instant the piteous 
pleading of the blae eyes made him forget every- 
thing in the world but her. He opened his arms, 
and game her to his heart, 

“T thought you would come!” 

“T only got back last night.” 

He kissed ber onately on brow and lip. 
He knew quite that probably he would never 
so hold her again, that when he had sald what 
was fn his miad his lips and hers would, perhaps, 
never mest, 

He had cared for very few people fn bie life, 
but he did care for Lillan—how much he never 
knew until he realised he might have to give 


-} her ap. 


P 
_ “You know ali }” she whispered. 

“Everything. My darling, it is a cruel fate 
for you—father, home, and name—to love all in 
a week,” 

She raised her blue eyes to his, as though she 
would read him through and through. 

“* Your mother !” 

“ My mother is ambitious; she has very little 
sympathy with each a trial as ours.” 

“And you have come to say ‘ good-bye.’ ” 

Unless kiesea were his anawer be gave none, 
He was vainly thinking how it would be ible 
to eatiafy them both—his love and his ambition. 

“Tt fa hard to give you up,” she murmared, 

“Need you dosot You love me, Lillan?” 

“T love you——” 

“And you are nob ambitious; I have heard 
you say again and again you cared nothing for 
wealth and ravk.” 

*€T don’t care for them for myself,” 

“ And you love ms—you would give up some- 
thing for my sake ” 

The clinging touch of her arms was hie best 
answer, 

‘* Dear,” he sald, with a new, strange gentle- 
ness; “Iam not rich, As ant ee 
marry you, and give you the position a 
which are due to Lady Treviyn. At least one- 
half my income is really my mother’s—hers to 
dispose of az she pleases.” 

“ And she would disinherit you 1” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Then I will release you from your word, 
Ronald, It is hard to give you up, but you must 
not make such a sacrifice!” 

‘There is another way,” he whispered, pas- 
slonately. “Be my wife, my love, my darling, 
without taking the whole world into our con- 
fidence? Letus keep our secred until brighter 

I will-find you a home where my 

ger can never touch you. Yon 

wouldn’t be lesa happy because no one knew that 
we had followed the advice of our own hearts. 
Leave this place alone ; I will meet you in London, 
and in half-an-bour no one on earth will be able 


Her heard beat as loudly as if it 
its bonds. . She could hear his sup- 
emotion in his deep, agitated breathing 
as he waited for her answer. 





(To be continued.) 


———— 


ees 


A BROTHER'S SIN. 


0b 
(Continued from page 608.) 


Mrs. Erard lay unconscious, and only ber gagy. 
ing breaths broke the dreadfal sflence ; but aboy 
eight o'clock in the the blue eyes 
opened, aud a feeble hand went out to meet her 


beautifal mouth was tremulous. 


access of 
Perbaps if I had married Mr. Saul you would ix 
strong and well,” 

**No, no,” the dying woman sald, feehiy; 
“and, child—oh, my chiid !—never become the 
wife of a man you do not love. If I had bu 
been true to my own heart your father would 


been a better woman. Is your uncle coming?” 
“ The telegram has gone, mother, and I have 
sent for Gaston.” 

“ Oh, poor Gaston! Be good to him when I 
am dead ; he has no one to care for him but me. 
No other conld see the good that lay hidden ip 


and I[ believe he loves me as devotedly as I bare 
always loved him.” 

Poor, trusting, foollsh heart! The devoted 
son had received her message, being roused by 
hie landlady for that fret soy 

“Ohi” he sald, sleepily, ‘that’s all right; 
the old woman is worth twenty, dead ones yet. 
Tt’s only a fad of hers to belleve herself going.” 
And he turned again to his drunken slumbera. 
At noon Mr. Maple arrived. He was a biuf, 
whom, in her palmy days, hie sister had been 
with eager, outstretched hands. 

“ Well,” she said, ‘‘ 1 wonder you came to meno 


hewn, 
ones 
be I was too harsh with you. I . 


Amy,” he answered, 


who seemed so good and true in all other 

could have dealt so capriciously with 
Sterling. At iast he came to the conclusion thst 
Gaston was at the bottom of the mystery, aad 
hie contemptuous disiike of his nephew Incresed 


. Erard joined the “great 
and five minutes later Gaston 


who eyed him with great diefavour. 

“So you have come at last,” he said, harshly. 
“You scarcely expected to find - here } 

ou not get your sister's messsge 
Yee pana I came as soon as T could. I should 
ike to see my mother now.” 


" You will find her in there "—pointiug to the — 


adjoining room. “ You have come too late.” 
* * 


* * * 


Ib wae after the funeral, and Mr. Maple at 


with Constance and Gaston in the little dingy 
room the 1 bad so long called home. 

“ What I have to eay,” he broke out, after 
uncomfortable silence, “can be sald ip a very 
few words. I intend taking you, my deer ‘aod 
here he possessed himself of Constence’s band), 
“home with me. If you can pub up with my 

sand blunt manners, you re 
. Tean’s say the same to you, Gast, 
for I’m afraid you'll always be a bad, lazy fellow, 
and we don’t entertain scamps at Fortness 


Bat I won’t leave you exposed to temptation, fe 





cranes ees eis bon 





daughter’s. The girl was ashon white, and her | 


“Ob, mother! mother!” she sald, fx a wig | 
“tell me I am not to biame{ 


have been @ more contented man ; I should have — 


him, =o other sympathise with him as I did; — 


hearty man of about fifty, a Berkshire squire, of — 
greatly ashamed. Bat she welcomed him now — 


credit ; but he wondered not a little why she, © 


in. He was confronted by Mr. Maple 


start, rs 
to a hundred pounds; “and if you'll promt | 
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orm, I'll find you a situation suitable to your 
ue Tae furniture your slater has generously 
offered to make entirely over to you—so you 
start fair and square, Now, my lad, {t reste 
with yourself whether or no you share what I 
have with Constance at my death. So let me 

Py report of you.” 
a by Pr was & study, so black was It with 
hate and rage. He pocketed the notes, and, with 
an oath, turned towards ‘the door, Bat Con- 
stance stayed him, b Sat 

“Gaston, dear Gaston,” she sald, “ for our 
mother’s sake epeak kindly to me. Let me hope 
a new and better life is dawning for us both.” 

He thrust her away, making use of such words 
that Mr. Maple started forward with clenched 
hands, ready to administer the well-deserved 

t, But Gaston saved himself by a 
pitate flight. 

At night be returned to find the apartments 
deserted ; 20 he ransacked all the drawers and 
shelves, and in one of the former he found o 
journal, kept by bis sister, and which she had 

tten in her hasty departure, He carefully 

it aside, thinking that it might be of some 
use to him ; and the next morning he calied fn 
broker, and disposed of all the little property. 
Gonstance’s journal he carried to his old lodgings, 
and locking tt up, sailed grimly,—- _ 

“Tf I'm ever down on my luck again, that will 
be s mine of wealth to me.” 

He went oct to meet his boon companions, to 
gamble and drink away the money eo generously 
given by Mr. Maple. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Gaston Eranp was at the end of bis resources ; 
and borrowed of his old friends 


acq 

no more. He had applied again and sgain to 

Timothy Saul for assistance; and Timothy, 

tly apo by hie demands, at last turned 
him. 
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” he sald, with a chuckle, and once 
tting on his hat he started for Rolef’s 


who informed him that Mr, Sterling could see no 
eee ee ee 


ourney. 
“Then there is the ter reason that he 
ould! see sue, Tell hima “I bring him good 
‘6. 


Dawson disappeared to return in a few 
minutes. “You can go up, sir,” he sald, and 
Watched Gaston with curious eyes until he 
entered Rolef’s sitting-room. “ t does he 
want now with the master?” he sald to himself. 
No good, I'll be bound. Most likely he wante 
to borrow a org owe note,” 

Gaston found Rolef busy with some papers; 
wert’ SP and spoke cura. 

What is it, Eratd? I hope you will not 


F 


a. poke tas Miss Erard’s name 
should be left out of the conversation, 





** But I have a serlous purpose fn asking. I 
kvow there has been some misunderstanding. 
Jast deal fairly with me, Sterliog, and I'll return 

com 0.” 

** Well,” reluctantly, “I am as ignorant of 
the cause of our rupture as the greatest stranger 
could be.” 

**She is a queer sort of gtrl, and always was. 
Bat I am ready to swear she loves you still, and 
mever cared more for you than she did at the 
time we are speaking of.” 

“T am scarcely likely to belleve such a atate- 
ment, and cannot divine your motive for making 
t. If you think to impose upon my gullibility 
you have made a sad m ; your uneupported 
word will not convince me.” 

**But if I cam prove she was always true at 
heart, that if her sex would perm{t she would 
come to you now and beg for your love!” 

Rolef was ailent a moment; then he said, 
husktly, — 

" Oan you prove this?” 

“T can; but I’m awfully down on my luck, 
and can’t afford to play the good Samaritan. 
I must be paid, and liberally too, for my 


“If you can give me back my lost happiness 
you shali have whatever sum you choose to 
demand.” 

“Well, then, I eay s hundred and fifty ; you 
onght not grumble at that,” 

*I don't,” curtly ;. " now for the proofs.” 

Gaston drew out the journal. “Don’t ask 
how I came by this; be glad that [bt fell Into my 
hands, And one thing more before I give this 
up. You will find a statement In it concerning 
me—I have your promise to keep the secret— 
otherwise I take the papers away again.” 

“TI promise; and here are the notes,” and 
gathering them up Gaston went out—went out 
to a life of sin and shame; to sink lower and 
lower with each succeeding year; to lose all 
trace of refinement or respectability, until at 
last he married a woman who kept a low public- 
house, where sailors were entertained and 
cheated, From that day he was lost to all 
friends and relatives ; only occasionally an appeal 
for money would reach Constance, and the 
writer would lament that he had married one so 
far beneath him, aod who, fn addition to her 
low birth, was a terrible virago. 

When Gaston had gone, Rolef opened the 
journal, feeling not a little gallty, as he saw 
this was the record of Constance’s thoughts, 
Several leaves appeared to have been torn away, 
and it commenced on the day following their 


, 

oMerch 18th, —To-night Rolef told me he loved 
me, and implored meto marry him. I had tried 
to guard against this declaration ; endeavoured to 
disgust him with my coldsess, but all to no 
purpose, And when he threw his arm about me 
and kissed my mouth all my coursge left me, and 
agalust my conscience, in opposition to my better 
judgment, I gave him the promise he asked, 

Oh !what a weak and wicked woman I am! 
T have given myself to him under falee pretences ; 
he believes us to be comfortably situated ; be 
thinks Gaston fs only a little , and I know 
that owr means are uate for our wants, 
that brother is 9 gambler and e roué. If 
only I tell him all | But having tasted his 
loye, how can I bear to lose it? If I told him 
my story, would he not think I had accepted him 
only for what he has. 

May 14th.—Once or twice I ryt spoken to 
mamma abcub my engagement, ave begged 
her to end {t forme. HowcanI marry Rolef, 
knowing what I know? Already mamms has 
arranged that she shall live with as, and I am to 
make an allowance to Gaston out of my pln- 

Oh, my love, oh, my love ! how can I 
you so deeply, how can I wrong you s0 
! 


To-day Rolef has been with me ;he bronght 
mearuby set, and I longed to thrust it back 
upon him ;I feel so unworthy of his gifte and 
goodness. I was so cold and constrained that he 
questioned me vearchingly as to the cause of my 
coldness, and I dared tell him nothing, 

hoe Aaah st are fl Bray SB ex is 


money. 
deceive 





of my worthieesness ; I do my heart great wron 
each time we meet. I felgna coldness that I 
cannot feel, Ob Heaven! oh Heaven! how shall 
I bear this life longer t 

May 29ch.—Oh | how can I write the dreadful 
truth } I wonder that I am not mad with my 
misery ; I wonder I can think, and move and act, 
as though no calamity bad befallen me, Sweet- 
heart, good-bye ; for ue there can be no morning ; 
the night has closed round us—the night thas 
knows no ending 

Only to-day I was glad ; this morning, carried 
away by all genial inficences, [ allowed Rolef 
to see how dear he fs to me ; [ resolved to cast 
all doubts, all fears behind, aud to be happy with 
my darling. After he had left me, I sat alone in 
the drawing-room, waiting for Gaston. 

When I heard his impatient knocking at the 
door, and wept down to admit him, he staggered 
by me and I saw that he was in the Jast stage of 
intozication. I bolted the door and followed him 
upstairs, when he demanded wine, and as I refused 
to give it, he, seelog [was in earnest, submitted 
to my will. He drew outa pocket-book, asking 
me to take charge of it, and I carried it to my 
room ! 

Shall Lever forget my horror when I re- 
cognised the sliver clasps, and, stooping, read the 
name of my lover, I knew then in one awful 
moment, that my brother was a thief, and that 
by his crime I was for ever cut off from Rolef's 
love, Oh, my broken heart ! oh, my broken 
heart! And oply this morning I was glad | 

May 290h.—To-day I eold my ornaments, 
even my betrothal ring, and enclosing the money 
received from Timothy Saul in the pocket-book, I 
managed to return [t to Kolef, Heaven grant be 
may never guess who waa the thief. 

June 1st.—Itisallendednow. He and I stand 
apart for ever. I have written him that our 
engagement was all a mistake, that I can never be 
hie wife. What must he think when I retain his 
gifts {—at least be will belleve I retain them. 
Oh! thie is worse thanall. I cannot bear his 
contempt—my heart will break! Oh! kind 
Heaven let me die | 

There was only one other snbry. 

thus :— 
December 9th.-—-Mother is fading fast, and 
with all my efforts I cannot mainta'n ber in com- 
fort. Tam weak and giddy often; my strength 
falle me, and often I am afraid that! shall sink 
under the burden laid upon me. Every day 
mother urges Timothy Saul's suit upon me; but 
how can I give myself toa man I loathe? Oh, 
Rolef! Rolef! you are well avenged |” 

The young man buried his face in his arma. 

** My poor darling ! my poor darling! How I 
have wronged you! By what act can I atone for 
my harshness!” Theo he started up, intent 
upon findicg her, until he remembered he did 
not know where she had hidden berself. With 
feverish fingers he turned the pages of her 
journal, and at last his search was rewarded by 
finding an address written by Gaston, at the foot 
of a note, ‘' Mise Ecard, Fortness Hall, Fortness, 
Berkshire.” 

He called Dawson. 

“ZTeshall not start for France to-morrow. 
Probably my jourvey will be indefinitely post- 
poned. Iam compelled to leave town at once 
on urgent business, and if I don’t reourn to- 
night I will telegraph my address to you, so 
that you may forward me auy ietters that may 
arrive.” 

Half-an-hour later he was on his way to Fort- 
ness ; his heart beating quick and hard with his 
sudden joy. She loved bim! She bad always 
loved him! and he covld not doubt that she 
would forgivehim what he chose to call his sin 
against her | 

ca 


It ran 


. “e * * 


Would you know the sequel of his journey t 
Tb fs to be found fn an entry made by Constance 
in her diary that night, 

June ist.—Jast a yesr ago to-day since I 
thought my whole life blighted—since I prayed 
that I might die becauee I had lost the only 
treasure [ prized, And to think that now I am 
one of the happiest women on earbh fs at present 
incomprehensible. To-day I had been into the 
village, and returning home was met by my dear 
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for whose great goodness [ can never be 

gratefal), He took my face between 

end kissed me, “ You’re a good girl, 

” he said, praising me generously, 

‘and you deserve to be happy. Now, go intomy 
. den, there fs someone waiting to see you.” 

“Who is it?” I asked, fearing to hear his 

answer, I dreaded less Gaston should have 

followed ee were me, uncle—is—is the visitor 

* I think not, and he brings you news of your 
old ile—your old friends, Oh, by the way, 
Rolef Sterling ia soon to be married.” 

I Senet T tried not to boy oer 

my con ther, I en’ 
unole’s favourite room. po abe: rose to mest 
someone epoke my name. I ctfed out, 
Why hava you come to torture me; is fb well 
dons?” and tried to thrust Rolef away. But he 
held ms close, and when he had done kissing me 
broke out with « happy laugh. 

“Yes, I am soon to be married, Constance, and 
the woman I shall call my wife ls now fu my 
arms, Sweetheart, can you forgive mst” 

And » Asay who needed forgiveness ; but I 
eould only cling to him weeping for joy. 
Half-an-hour later uncle joined m4 ites dg 

“Heaven bless you, dear,’’ he huskily sald, 
“you will be abappy woman, I rejoice in your 
gladness. Bat, Oh ! Constance, how I shall miss 
you,” 


[THE END } 








FOUND WANTING. 


—Oi— 
CHAPTER XIV, 


Lix® many—indeed, most people—who have 
dome some wrong act which has entailed dls- 
agreeable consequences, Pelham Ciifford had been 

enough to believe that his sister's answer to 
® question had been genuine. 

He did rea:ly believe tt, afcer a fashion! that 
ls to say, with many an uncomfortable and 
eg smothered doubt, Buav even that 

defence sgatnat his own remorse fell afver 


a 

He saw Christine pretty frequently, and she 
wrote often. ‘It was no matter that neither 
by word nor pen did she utter a syllable of 
herself, or In relation to her anhappy home 
life that he could lay hold of nob one word that 

§ into form all that made ber days drag, and 

er nights only the dreaded prelade to another 
morning. 

He saw ib, or rather felt, through a thousand 
mediums, And ‘he was in part the cause. He 
had not dared to say to her, ‘Task you to wait, 
at least. I distrast this man you would marry.” 

He dared not now face that man and ask him 
why his sister lived her lonely, uncheriehed life. 

His own life could not be happy while 
Christine’s was such as he knew ft to be, His 
deepest love, the love most worthy of its object, 
wae, after all, though he did not know {t, not 
his wife’s, but his sister's And the wife knew 
tt with jeslous intuition, She saw that no arte, 
however real, of hers, covld obliterate the 
troubled thoughts of Christine, and she began to 
think berself wrenged—she who had given up so 
much for him. 

She began to be annoyed at the position In 
which they were placed with regard to Delmar 
—a position which had more than one awkward 
resalt now they were in the fall swing of society, 
and his name wae beginning to be a little known. 

Aud Maddie was the woman who lets these 
things out by hints and innuendoes, and either 
has uo tach, or does not chocss to have, 

She did uot soothe his more frequent sombre 
moods. She went off after her own devices, and 


took to a little light flirting to revenge herself 
for his absor ptton. 


So Delmar had bis 


revenge, and knew he had 
1. Bat tt did nod give him the satisfaction he 
had anticipated, 

There were times when ib seemed to 
pitifel, and he hated himself, To give to 


him 
one 





man some portion of his own suffering was & 
poor recompense for losing his honogr and 
making a woman his victim. 

He never faced these questions, They came 
into his mind with other thoughts—came as 
uneary suggestions or Impressions, rendering {n- 
trospect well-nigh intolerable, Nor could he 
flatter himself that Carlstine no longer loved 
him, or that woney and luxury avfliced her. 

Of all things sincerity ta the most transparent, 
the most certain to be felb by those around us, 
and Christine was nothing if she was not slocere. 

She ifved her true Mfe, without gloss or pre- 
tences ; and he knew too well that his theories 
about women, if they were true of the millions 
In the world, were not true of this one ont of 
those miilions. 

Well, but for this he had married her. A 
woman without hsarb could not have suffered. 
Nevertheless, Albert Delmar had not quite sunk 
to the lowest, thongh he waa near it; and he 
had been happler the day he had flang himeelf 
down up in the mouotains, and all bud the 
power to suffer had been blotted out, than he 
Was now, 

Bat he only grew, by a strange contradiction, 
more bitter, more ruthless, shutting out com- 
punctions, yielding himself more and moré to 
the demon, strong epough in all of us, but 
terribly strong in him. 

Ip happened one day, however, thab Christine 
was not well—a bad ache, the maid sald, 
when Delmar came fm from a before-breakfast 
row, and found the room still empty. He made 
no remark, save to ask if Caristine was attended 
to ; but, left alone, he etood thinking, She had 
never had anything the matter before—-always In 
the most perfect health, 

If only a servant were fll he should send and 
inquire how she was, 

Of course, to be consistent, he ought to have 
taken care that Ohristine wanted for nothing, 
and have gone his way, but be did not. People 
never are consistent, and after minutes of hesl- 
tation, he left the room, and went epringing up 
the etairs to the door of her dreaaing-room. 

There she vat, in a pale blue morning robe, 
with her head lald back against the chair 
cushions, and dark rings ander her eyes. Her 
fnvoluntary look of sur at him, her vivid 
flach of pleasure, gave a keen pang he would 
not acknowledge. How tle he wae, putding 
back her hair with a cool hand—she never re- 
membered a caress save the occasional kles— 
and called her once not *' Christine,” but “ my 
ehilid” Ob! if he were always like thie-—whas 
matter pain then! He only chained her heart 
more closely to him—would he wring {t again 
with his anconcealed Indifference ? 

But the physical pain left her, and the mental 
pain grew heavier. 

Christraas was spent with some consins of 
Delmar’s, and when they returned to Daneswood 
Obristine began to take long walks In the open- 
{fog spring, aud to row the light skiff Maddie had 
so often used, She was glad now to be by her- 
self, A new feellng had sprung up fn her heart 

of resentment, that 
made her inclined to give back coldness for cold- 
nev, sarcasm for sarcasm. 

She did it too, sometimes, for injustice angered 
her, and she had never held the view that the 
wife fs to bear all. 

Well, one day im her wanderings she was 
comlog home witir her ataghound Colis, pasb the 
white houss, where, unknown to her, had passed 
all that splsode that was influencing her life at this 
moment, g 

She was thinking—no new thought—how 
strange ft was Albert would never go to ths 
Otifford’s, and wondering what wae bis reaeon— 
whether, perhaps, he and Pelham had been any- 
thing but friends, and neither ltked to say so; 
when, looking up suddenly, she saw the low, 
long house, and the roses growing wild over the 
garden gate. 

She yw sare to admire, and—for the high-bred 
young lady had a touch of the Bohomian—-to 
think she sbonld like ons of those beantifal 
flowers, The house was eupty she could see, 
and she went up to the gate. Bab she had no 
knife, and the rowes had those stiff stems that are 


difficult to break, Christine did uot like 


old labourer a g came to her rescue, 
Christine, always ready to talk to anyone, 


how pretty the house was, and who did it belong 
t 


this slender girlish creature was married—", 
young lady used to live here—leastways l’ro seq 
her sometimes at the gate, but I never asked her 


while.” 
" Well, then, I am not robbing hor,” mij 
Carlatine, with a complacent look at her roses, 


’em rot, Yes,” went on the old man, chuckling, 
“T’ve seen her at that there gate—a pretty 


I've passed a gentleman—a young fellow— coming 
on at such a pace—ensy to sea what she was». 


laug 
**T should know him again, too,” sald the olf 
man, proad of his memory—"‘ ‘cause he'd got 
such curious halr,” 
She bad bent her face in ber Sowers—ie 
looked up with the blood in ber veins rvoolag 


« Why,” she sald, “ what was it like!’ 


Not like yours, miss, though I won’t my 


bub what yours Is as pretty as 8 young lady 
t-like—kind o” gcid colour.” 


leesly ; “ were you nos curious enough te ask hi: 
name too }’ 


long to his part, soit warn’t 20 business of 
mine. 
A little more. chsb followed, they 


separated, 
Christine had felt shocked by that rematk 
about the girl waiting at the gate, and the 


and 


labourer had drawn ; but, after all, It was 
because something that had been afar off 


besides, and yet was {t likely thera were two men 
in the district with that pecullar-hued hair} 

The ccourrence saddened her-—to seomed # 
hard. How could she ever pase that barrier that 
day by day had a fresh stone ratsed on ib? 

m musing thus she had reached the Dancy 
wood gate before she kuew it, and Colin rushed 
forward to his master, Ohristine looked down # 
the flowers In her hand with a start—ahe bad not 
noticed that Delmar was on the lawn. 

He took the roses from her. ; 

* What beauties, Where did you get them! 
he asked. 

“At an empty house some way oil,” said the 
yes ren ie “ Lavole them ;” 

“So I supposed.” 

Then he looked at them again. Something ip 
their touch, their scent—-what was it! 


a ly. 

rs white house, across the river ; » fe# 
miles off,” said the girl, reluctantly. 

“T thought so!” 

He gave a slight shudder, putting the res 
into ber hand so hurriedly that they fel! to te 


courtesy. 
ck up the roses, Christine lifted them sorrey 
ally, She bad no heart to admire them. fe 
that was what stood between them. Who std 
what was this girl that bér image should crt 
more banish hers—the wife's ? : 
She thought of {t sitting alone in the ¢ 
spring cane She could have cried If she 
not been too ted, and perhaps 
only that 


was some jealou 


with a good many herole 
had, and wae ready to forgive all 


too proud 





Jp omit ataialaciget 0 
of word. 


to t 
at them ; she always fancied flowers must fect 4 
and was just reluctantly giving it up when gq | 
accepted his help gratefully, aud began to my | 


oO. 
“I don’t know, uifgs,”—he never imagine? | 
name, and it’s been empty mow some good | 


“Lor’, miss, you'd better have ’em than lb | 


thing she was—and once or twice a little way on | 


needs to bave—much feirer than yours, sod | 
“Ah! not usual in a man,” eaid she, care. — 


“ No, miss, I lives three mile t'other way”~ 7 
pas away from Daneswood—" and I didw} 7 


young — 
man with bright hair, and the inference the 


been brought very near. It might not be Albert 


"Where did you get them?" he asked agai, | 


nd. For the first time he forgot ao everyday 
et He waiked away without offering © | 


seomed lying low to-night. Ther : 
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RS ec ree peaees | 
tak for forbearance, if not love! asure him that 
#h3 could and did pardon all moral unfaithfal- 
nees hard thing to do, She was 
of him as Maddie bad been, but she 
was, in @ finer sense, because a word or a look 
could hurt ber that would pass over the lighter 
spilt withont leaving a mark. 
And in the midst of all her doubts and musings 
his steps sounded without, and then he was in 


heart gave one wild throb, Ob! what 
stood on the threshold of a sweeter life ! 
What lf she pleaded so well that she conquered 
and won bir at laet! She could smile at all past 


| 


: 


came up to where she aat in the gathering 
she looked fm his face, How pale, 
was, How closely the proud 
} pressed together—-the pressure of pain 
as well aa pride. Would it be crue! to try him 
still further to-night, or would it be kinder to 
both to take advantage of what might be a 
gentler mood ? 

Delmar made some obreryation, and she replied 
toit she scarcely koew what ; correctly, because 
his faced ehowed no change. How could she 
think of ordivary euljecta when her heart 
folt a with its own fear and paselonate 
lon; 

inutes passed and she could nob force herssif 
to speak—nobd on that one subject. Some slight 
talk paseed, then he bent down to her, 

* Goodnight, Christine, I don’t suppose I 
shall see you before you goto bed,” he sald, and 
would have kissed her, but the started up, 

Wise cr foolish, whether It was the right 
moment or not, she must speak, She was con- 
by an impules stronger than prudence or 


; nob yet!” she sald, hurriedly, with her 

eyes ht as hia, and her 
hands I can’t keep rilence. 
nust— 


His) 
ie 
F 


ie E 


or left It undone, only tell 
can’ live co—I can’t bear it!” 

ad first like a statue, ar If those 
held bim. spellbound, and 
had crimsoned the fair face, and, re- 
y, left ip perfectly white, The nobler 
ite deadly sleep, had leapt up 
atrong life, How beauslful she 
pleading not even for love—her 
y to know what Isy between 
ore than she could ever 
onary hyo ret faith, for which he 


eetppEEet 
Tepe eer 
He i 


He turned sslde from the thraldom of her 
sy, and the too brief moments had passed, 
“ What are you complataing of ?” be sald, In 


what has come between 
a—what has changed yon! If—if there Is, or 
iauaet * she said, locking ee tihede aber, 
snd almost wringing them; “ Pome! you 


5 
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I shall remember ft,” And she walked proudly 
out of the room. 

Delmar threw himself into the chair near him, 
hiding his face. 

“Good Heavens, it ie hard!” he muttered, 
brokenly ; ‘ but I ae on to the bitter ond.” 

And the breach was wider and wider, 


OHAPTER XV, 


Wipexrp with each day, almost each hour. 
As a hundred slight words, looks, tones ray 
per ay 20 they may lucrease estrangement. 

felt {a herself forces ehe had not 
known she possessed —forces that frightened her ; 
ap almost fierce resentment at injustice, an incli- 
nation to exact her due, because she gave what 
she owed, 

Love did not for her cover a multitude of sins ; 
because she loved she could not condone one 
word that was less than kind. 

In her young potted life she had never felt as 
she did now. Her first attempt to draw nearer 
to her busband had been met. so differently to 
what she had expected ; he had so cruelly denied 
her right to know why her needs were limited to 
a roof, and food and clothing, that her tender- 
ness for his suffering, her willingness to forgive 
sp a were almost violently crushed. — 

ted in such fashion, she no longer pitied 
his conflict, but asked herself, indignantly, what 
right he had to cherish 9 feeling which wronged 
her? It was doliberate—not a something he 
would help if he could. To Christine that made 
the great difference, And, looking back, she 
np doubt if he had ever loved her as she 


1, 

That night whe she gave him the fower—he 
had flung {t away most likely by now—what had 
he actually seid of love? Afterwards, In that 
brief interval befors her marriage ; what of that j 
She recalled many a lack she had not noticed 
then— too absorbed and too happy-—so little had 
been enough to feed ber in those days, And no 
sooner wae she o wife than even those crumbs had 
been withheld. 

It was this growing conviction, that there never 
had been any love for her, that embittered her 
towards him. §So long as she had profound faith 
in its existence, so long had she been all for- 
. Bat how was it possible to maintain 
that faith against his action when she appealed 
to him ? 

Well, she had heard a thousand times that 

was a rick—ashe had said so herself— 

but, course, jast ag each murderer fs anid 
to think he must escape detection, had never 
there was risk in her . How 
she if she trusied the man ehe married } 
drawn a blank, that was all, and she 
or make the best of ft, So she 
beautiful art-embroldery, and 
and : hours a day, and went 
brother-—not eo often to sharp- 
sle—and, after a while, said ehe 


in all, She did her duty as 
house-——she and her husband were 
to the other—why should 
women ve “ey 80 well 
com) e did not 
aii eared exquisite 
was leas thought in her 
; she did not reckon 
not only a keon joy, but a 
» 8 she knelt where 
elt, her prayers took 
hers had dune—leas for 


1 Was his love worth 
and more? What 
fant this infinitely 

given indifference, 
deratood her?. Had he nod for- 
broken every vow he had 
course he had, and there were times 
she did not care whether he loved 
not—she was vo slave to sue for love 
—ghe was his wife, and love was her 


the same, she was utterly wretched, be- 
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cause this one man had never a smile for ber; 
all the same, there was in her heart one euch 
supreme want that all else she had was but 
dross, 

It is quite Idle to analyse such a feeliag, for 
when every portion of {t has been dissected, and 
shown logically to be unreasonable, and even 
wrong, sioce only worth, say some moraliste, 
should attract love, like a recurring decimal the 
inevitable fact comes back and back. 

So practically Christine lived alone in those 
old-fashioned rooms that had echoed to the 
laughter aod merry feet, ay, and the sobs of 
generations—the fairest, perhaps the most un- 
happy of them all—her one inzeparable com- 
panion, ber only friend, the staghound Colin, 
Together the two went about the quaint, sunny 
old house, or iuto the gardens, with their wilder- 
ness of roses and glorious trees, and the dog 
aeemed to understand that his young mistrees 
needed attention and consolation, He would 
always follow her instead of Delmar, refusing to 
obey her if she tried to send him back. 

Amidst eo much doubt and questionings {t was 
imposelbie one question should be absent from 
Christine's mind—who was {t that Albert had 
loved so well that she herself was counted as 
nothing? Someone who had lived in that white 
house, else why bad he dropped thoxe flowers as 
if they stung him ! 

When any of us question ourselves In this way 

the thoughts nod coming and golng, but 
making their abode with us—can we generally 
fix the moment when the answer comes! It is 
by euch a gradual process—recalling an act 
here, a word there, a negative where there should 
have been a poeitive—that we hardly think the 
answer has ever ever been unknown, we are go 
femiliar with io when at last ft takes tangible 
shape. 

So when a name and form evolved them- 
selves to Christine after weeke of solitary musing, 
ft seemed no new thing, Not that she was 
thereby saved a pang so keen that her work 
dropped tn her lap, and her cheek went whiic, 
Why else had Albers always refused to go to her 
brobher’s hovee, making excuses at fired, later 
quietly declining, without giving any resson. 
Why had he invariably received coldly her 
auggestion as to asking Pelham aud Maddie down 
bere. Was it Maddie who had leant over that 
gate of the white house and watched for the 
bright-hatred lover the old labourer had seen 1 

Was it from Maddie's hand he had taken roses 
like those she had gathered and brought homet 
Hed not their touch, their scent, brought back 
too painful a recollection ? 

Then whose was the fault? Why bad they 
parted? Or was there no fault at all, but 
simply 4 mistake on Meddie’s side, and Albert 
bad generously given up his own claims } 

The parting had not come from him. He was 
rather too tenacious than fickle, and Maddie had 
no steadiness of purpose, no continulng affection, 

The new wea ever the best loved. And why— 
why was she, the wife, lefo in darkness, knowing 
nothing?! Why had nov Albert told her? Why 
such conceaiment? Not even a word to show 
that he bad known Maddie? Was there no fault 
somewhere f 

Perbaps he bad been ailent for Maddie's eake— 
perhaps! Bat what use sil these wild 
conjectures | 

She could not get to the truth, Too proud, 
too high-minded to find out, save from her 
husband, she had no means of confirming what 
was now more than « euspicion, 

“What does it matter, after all?’ she asked 
herself, mourfaliy. “ He does not—he never 
will love me! What difference does it make who 
holds his heart + 

Bae her mind was burtled and weary, her 
heart acre with the conjectures ese would not 
banish, and the thousand fancles she weaned, 
The subject had a terrible fascination, 

Then she found herself beginning to disiike 
Uaddie, her brovher’s wife, whom ehe ovght to 
love ; snd the pure soul shuddered and recoiled 
at the ignoble temptation. 

She could nov goon so, Albert must tell hor 


the trath—he would not, be dared not, refuse 
her again, 
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She was braver now. A cold word would not 
heat her back as fp hud dowe the first time, All 
ste had gone through had ripened her strength 
of character, and given her an assurance beyond 
her years. She would stand on her rights, and 
he mast listen, 


The purpose took such hold of her that she 
could not, if ehe would, resist it. Ab, if she had 
foreseen what that truth would be, would she 
not have died before she heard it } 

It was 2 suony Jnly afternoon, The long, 
bright raye came, chequered with the shade of 
dancing leaves, into the drawing-room, and back- 
wards aad forwards Christine moved with her 
light step and graceful movement, 

Each time she came near her eyes rested on 
the dog lyfog on the leopard skin on the hearth, 
then on the man at whose feet he lay, and whose 
white hand stroked absently the hound’s beauti- 
fal head, 

Whet a picture they made! Even in her 
dread and agony she noted that with an irre- 
pressible sense of pleasure. 

The dog had changed his attitude, stretched 
himself, yawned a dozen times ; but his master, 
since half-an-hour ago he lald aside his book, had 
never moved his position, 

What was he brooding over—for he looked too 
stern and gloomy for dreams—Chriatine thought, 
as she came closer in her walk, and watched him, 
even lingering a little. But those heavy, dark 
lashes never were lifted, and Christine 
away agaio, with the bitter thought that there 
was boo little sympathy to make him feel she was 
watching him. 


Back once more, and thie time she crossed the 
hearth and stood facing him. Her heart was 
beating in heavy throbs. Hiz name, when it 
escaped her lips, startled herself, her voice was so 
strange and hoarse. 

** Albert,” she sald, and he looked up, 

All the old unrest, deepened and intensified, 
had been in his face, but it changed to a haughty 
surprise, It did not daunt her—only roused a 
spirit ag proud as his own, 

** You repulsed me once,” she sald, in that un- 
flinching way he had seen once before, ‘‘ you shall 
not do se again! This time I will be heard! I 
am no girl to be frightened by an angry look, 
You have made me @ woman!” 

For a second their eyes met. Then Delmar 
gare a half-laugh. He was in little humour that 

jay for reproaches. 

**T don’t know what you mean, but Iam quite 
willing to hear you,” he sald, but there was some- 
thing in hie face that belied the assumed diedain. 

“Are you willing 7 They are no soft words I 
shall speak. I did that once, and I remember, 
as I told you I should, how you treated it. I 
thought then my sppeal could touch you—that I 
had still some power over you—but I had none. 
I believe now I never had,” 


She moved a step away, too strung up to be 
still, His indifference, the idle hand toying with 
the dog's ears, stung her. Ifshe could make him 
feel one-half of what she felt}! If she could 
rouse bim even to anger, bebter that than this cool 
disdain. He would listen because she was only 
8 girl—only a wife raising her impotent voice 
againet her intolerable wrongs. 

“You think, after what happened the last 
time,” she ssid, “ that I shall not dare to accuse 
you, that I ehall shrink at the sound of my own 
words—that is why you elt anmoved—last time 
was different. Bat not your fiercest anger could 
sileace me now—TI have borne too long and too 

atiently. What have I done to be held as you 
hold me? I gave you all I had—my love, my 
faith. mysclf—what did you give me? Your 
wordly goods— what else 1” 

Again he looked up—not unmoved now. Tae 
sarcastic smile had left hie lip ; it was quivering 
with rising passion ; and yet he seemed to nerve 
bimeelf to eay fodifferently,— 

“Well, you have those ” 

“And you thiok that is all I need,” she In- 
-terrupted, hotly. “ Did you think so when you 
taught me to love you—when you hurried me 
inte this marriage—Heaven knows why, for I 
verily believe that you never loved me! Did you 
woo me under false colours, for your own 





to show that you would not break your heard, to 
Wesert your manhood by breaking mine ! ” 

He atarted up then—she had roused him as last ; 
but she went on, heediess of the effect she had 
produced,— 

“You place some memory, some love, in my 
place, and I bear your name and role your house 
and love for me fn silent, 
to put me aside—to deny me even justice | 
me the truth! I havea right—I demand to knaw. 
Give up something for me as I have given up all 
for you—or if not for me, for honour, You have 
trampled on that !” 

She was terribly excited ; the scathing words 
feli from her in & passionate outpouring, and 
fired beyond control the wild temper of the man 
who heard them. They were so awfully true, his 
whole heart and soul so writhed beneath them, 
that the least gleam of mercy for her fied. He 
had no vent for the passion that racked him, for 
it was ® woman who uttered the words for 
which a man would have measured his length ; 
but then those words would not have so stung 
and goaded him. 

“TI have lost honour,” he said, with a cruel 
ruthlessness gathering round the mouth—with a 
fierce delight in showing her what manner of 
man called her wife—‘‘and love, and Heaven 
fwself—and for a woman! You want the trath 
—well hear it, That woman! loved, love now, 
and will love to theend—decelved me, I could 
not take the life of the man she married, who 
made her hsppinese, bat I set myself to take 
reveng®? fn another way. You shrink! Come 
here to me—I have not done yet,” He lald ‘his 
hand on the girl’s slender wrist, gentle for all 
his fury, and drew her back to the bearth. 

“ Do you think I should hurt a girl like you ? 
Have I lost the last rag of honour? Weil, this 
man had a sister whom he loved; I knew it of 
old, better than himself. A wound to her was 
death to him, What did I—what do I care for 
hec—for your-suffering, I wanted to reach him, 
and I have done it—to ruin his life as he rulned 
mine, I deceived, lied in act if not in word, for 
I never loved you-—won you to fling you aside— 
taught you to love me to make you unlearn the 


“Oh, no—hush! It cannot—it is not true. 
Oh, Heaven!” broke from her, in a piteous 
despair, 

‘To Js true. Ask the brother, who bas not 
dared to breathe a word to you of how he came 
to the house where I took him. I wish that day 
had been blotted out first, and robbed it of its 
treasure—the treasure that was mine. Ask 
Maddle, who was true only when there was no 
temptation to be false; who was so easily 
tempted, and he knew 1b; bud ad least I have 
had revenge. He dared not raise his volce to 
warn you sgainst me; he dares not now say & 
word for you, though he knows the life you live ; 
he must bear it ac I bore, endure asI did. You 
have'forced me to tell you this—you would have 
the truth ; you have roused sll the demon In me, 
and it was ready enough to your hand to-day.” 

The drops were on his brow ; he leant on the 
mautelplece, exhausted, almost trembling. 

“ And you glory—you # man, aud of @ proud 
race,” said Caristine, with a concentration of 
scorn iv her low voice, no pity in her glittering 
eyes, ‘‘you glory in = vengeance wreaked on a 
woman for a fancied wrong, for I will never 
believe Pelham has done that wrong. You choose 
to spare Madd{e because you still loved her, and 
you bosst of the shame you heaped on me; you 
are nob ready to sink into the earth becaue you 
won my heart to break it, took my life ia your 


hands and then left isx—your very toy and tool— | 


What right have you | 
Tell | 
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to serve your cowardly purpose, Oh! ”—she 
sald, clenching ber hand (ill the nails crushed 
foto the white fleeh-—“‘ob, how it msddens me 
that I ever loved you ; I would wrench off this 
hatefal ring.” - 

“If you dared!” said Delmar, lifting himeelf 
snddenly, and putting his hand over hers. 

She waa free In an instant, stepping back with 
sup-rb baughtinese, white to the lips. 

“TT have more care for my honour than you 
have had for yours,” she said. “I would not 
believe such em tale even from your own lips if 
every word auc’act of yours since our marriage- 
day did not bear it out, I would to Heaven we 
had never met, but that is an idle wish. Well, 
you have had your revenge ; you have not been 
able to Jay bands om the man you believe has 
wronged you, so you have laid them on # woman 
insiead—on a woman who loved you—more— 
who trusted you,” 

"Be sileot 1” said Delmar, so fiercely, that for 
first time she half-recoiled; “you have 
maddened me enough. I am a coward and I know 
it, but I have nod sunk so low s2 to stand and 
bear you tell meso. Never trust or love again, 
if you are wise ; there isn’t the soul born that 
is worthy of either.” 


3 


And with those bitter words he psssed her, 
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open window gained the lawn, 
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large and bright from out the 
her face ; her limbs were rigid, 
jog and going iu long throbs. 
familiar enough struck on the 
he click of the oar in the rowlock, 
In the water. She 
ow, The well-known 
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FAOETIZ. 


Youno Prrsician (excitedly): '* How did you 
learn about me?” Messenger: ‘ Rang all the 
bells til I found one at home.” 


_ Sax: Me. Daubster, the artist, told me she 


Was pretty as a picture.’ He: “I hope he 
didn’t mean one of hie own pictures.” 

Tovrrst (ab Niagers): “Are we near the 
fallat” Guide: “Yes, air, ‘As soon ae the 
ladies stop talking you can hear the roar.” 

Frank; “Some genius in Manchester has 
lnvented a buttonless shirt.” Billy: ‘Why, 
that’s nothing new. I’ve worn them ever since 
_) wed pteng to ride a bike,” 

Mizz: 'Feyther, phwot is an octo- 
genarian }” ~—McLubberty : Ly An octogenarian, 
huey: & moon thot eight toes on alch 


GrnaLpnre : ‘ Now that we are engaged, you 
most kiss mother.” Gerald: "Bat will ‘she 
take it all right?” Geraldine: Ob, yes; she 
slways expecte ft.” 

Huspaxp: “D) you know, my dear, I never 
got tired of looking at that photograph of ” 
Wife: “ Why don’t you have it framed bung 
up in the club?” 

Avraor (Grst night of produetion): ' I think 
Fant fatter ourselves on a éuccess,”” Mlrs De 

ere: “Oh, yer, we Indies of the ballet have 
Pulled worse pieces through.” 

“I cust now saw Miss CO: coms into the 
they engaged Mont I bard r 
et. (five hall blhsomsahapban soos oni me 
ix: “ Young Rhinestone would be ia a bad 
were to ¢° out of style.” 

Nian: “ Because he isn't 
else,” 





he stood as if she were turned to stone; | 





“ Wuat,” inquired the psychological student, 


He: “ What lovely flowers! Do you know 
“do you regard as the chief end of man” 


they remind me of you?” She: “ Why, they | 
areartificial!” He: Yes, I know; but it re- | " Well,” anewered Mr. Blykins, “it depends on 
quires close exam{nation to detect it,” | what you want the man for. Ifyou want him to 

Para: © R-member, that {fn marryfpg my | 40 brain work it’s bis head, and if you want him 
daughter, you marry a generous and open-hearted | 0 run errands ft’s his feet.” 


girl.”’ Suitor: "I know it, air; and I trust she ed 
A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


inherits t102e qualities from her father.” 
Mrs Timais: “TI hear your cook has left you 
What was the trouble?” Mrs, Rockwell: ‘‘ Oar ‘ ; 
kitchen is #0 emai! that she had vo put ber biey cle The knowledge contained in this book is of PRICE- 
LESS VALUE TO EVERY MARRIED LADY, and has 
been the means of brightening the lives of thousands, 
t contains a large amount of valuable information, 








In the cellar, and she thought the dampness | 
wasn’t good for it.” 


I 
All 


A SEWLY-MARRIRD woman was telling another will profit by reading it, as the knowledge gained 
how nicely her husband could write, ‘' Oh, you | is priceless, and cannot but do good. Sent in sealed 
ehould see some of his love letters!” “Yes, 1 | envelope for two stamps. 


A lady writes us:\‘'I have read your book. It ts 
simply invaluable, and gave me the information I have 
sought after for years,” 


B. VIMULE, Dalston Lane, London, N.E. 


know,” was the freezing reply ; “I’ve got a bushel | 
of them in my box.” 

**GranpPa,” said Kathleen, very serfously, 
“T want to ask your advice.” ‘Yer, darling ; | 
what Is fp?” asked the old gentleman. “I wanb | 
to know what you think {it will be best for you | 
to give me on my birthday.” 

Fatusr: ‘*Why, when | was your sge I 
didn’t have as much money in a month as you 
spend in a day.” Son: “ Well, pa, don’t | 
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pe nore about ft. Why don’t you go for grand- Sea Sickness. 
cy * 
Macp: “Why has Lillian given up wearing 


INVALUABIS 
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ratioval costume? Did George object?” | 
Ethel: “Ob, no; he said he spproved of it, 
because 1b would prevent her attracting any other 
man’s admiration.” 

Juvgs: ‘Why do you offer such a large 
reward for the return of that wretched pug- , 
dog!” Winks: “To please my wife.” Jinks: | 
“Bat such a reward will be sure to bring him 
back.” Winks: ‘' No, it won’t. He's dead.’’ 

Macistrate (to prisoner): “ The constable 
says you're a terror to the neighbourhood.” 
Prisoner : ‘* I aint eich a terror to the neighbour- 
hood as’e is. You should jist see the people up | 
our court run when they sees’im #-comin’ |" 
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- Paovcs Acexanper or Barrenseac is making 


rapid strides in his svudies at his school at Park 

pear Lyndharst, and the health of the 
vather delicate lud, which gave hie mother con- 
siderable anxiety a short time ago, bas very 
much improved in consequence of the regular, 
healthy out-of-door life, 


‘THE Prince of Wales will retarn to England in 
time to spend the Easter holidays at Sandringham, 
Reval Hlgne present arrangements, and flis 
Royal nese fotends to have a small party 
there for the Wes» Norfolk Hant Club Sveeple- 
chases 40 Eaet Winch on Monday, April 10ch, 


Tite Prince of Wales has arranged to have a 
sale of stock from the Royal Stad farm. at Wol- 
ferton, near Sandringham, on Tuesday, May 23rd, 
when elghty barvess horses, the property of his 
Royal Highness, will be offered without reserve, 
May 23rd is the Toeaday in Whit week, and the 
Pelace will entertain a large house party at Sand- 
ringham for the sale. 


THs. German Emperor and Empress are to 
epend next month at Homburg, where they will 
occupy the Royal Schioss, 16 is anid that this 
summer the Emperor will not be denied the 

leasure of a visit to Cowes for regatta week. 

Mojesty loves this trip, and the Queen is 
ratified by her grandson’s presence and great 
eference to ad affection for herself, 

Tuer has been a good deal of comment, con- 
nected with the fact that Prince Arthur of 
Connaught has left Econ after less than two 

* course at the school. The truth is that his 
hither fe extremely anxious that be should puss 
well into Sandhurst, Jt is destrable that the 
boy should already begin to receive. special 
private training for this purpose, It is likely 


that the lad will take up special studies in 
modern languages, He is already proficient in 
hie 43 and German, and has a fair knowledge of 


Dvarse the recond week of this month the 
Dake and Duchess of York will be the gueats of 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and Countess 
Cadogan. Their Royal Highnesses are to stay at 
the Viceregal Lodge in Phoenix Park, and their 
visit will be a private one, They will attend 
Panchestown Races on the llth and 12th of 
April, Their Royal Highnesses have both 
afb spots In their hearts for the Irish péople, 


THe Dake and Dachess of Oonnsnght have 
been Intensely interested in what they have seen 
fa Egypt. Their Royal Highnesses are great 
travellers, having been in India, Japan, and 
Russia; but Egypt in ite transition offered them 
novel Interests. It is sald to be the Duke's inten- 
tlon, if his son sgrees with him, and providing 
the Queen also wishes {t, to resign their claims 
to the Coburg and Gotha succession. 


Tre Hereditary Privce of Saxe-Meiningsn, 
who has for eome yeare held a high military post 
at Breslau, fe to be appointed to the command 
of the garrison at Frankfort, The Hereditary 
Princees Charlotte and her daughter, the Prin- 
cose of Reass, are coming to England about the 
middle of May to visit the Qaeen ab Windsor 
Jaetle aud av Balmora!, and they will probably 
spend a week av Buckingham Palace in June, in 
tder that they may be present at some of the 
state entertsinmente of the season, 


Tue Keiser Wilhelm has recently been the 
recipient of a very handsome present from one 
of subjects—a private gentleman in West 
Prussia, Io fs no less than a very beautifal 
little castle in a lovely park and grounds of six 
thousand acres, Toe original Intention of the 
loyal donor was to bequeath this gifb to his 
sovereign ; bao it was the desire of bis heart that 
the Kaiser should occupy It during his lifetime, 
and he therefore decided to offer the gift at 
ones, The worthy inhabitants of the district of 
Elvin, where the Castle fs situnted, are, of 
course, delighted to have an Icaperial landlord, 


sud sent a long telegram of assurance of thelr 
devotion, ' 





STATISTICS, 


_— 


Tae sun gives 600,000 times as much light 
as the full moon, 

Tx France there are 1,130,241 foreigners, 
while in foreign countries there are but 
517 000 Frenchmen. 

Two Tainps of the total number of children 
under ten years of age in the United King- 
dom are insured fo one form or another. 

Tr is computed that 35,000,000 babies are 
bora into the world every year, which Is at 
the rate of 70 per minute, or a little more 
than one per second, 

TitzrE sre now about 40000 miners ab work 
in the gold-mines of Siberia. The gralos of 
Siberian gold are eald to be om an average 
a | than those of any other part of the 
wor 





GEMS. 


Turre fs no condition of fe that excludes 
& wise man from discharging his duty. 

Neaticence is the rust of the soul that 
corrodes through all her best resolutions, 

Wirn rudeness suffered to reign at home, 
impoliteness wust necessarily be the rule 
abroad, . 

Jy a straw can be made the instrument of 
happiness, be is a wiee man who does not 
despise ib. 

TIuactration fe the stairway which the-mifnd 
uses when teking the measure of some lofty 
projection. 

Aaz fs not to be feared. The. older a good 
and bealthy person grows the greater becomes 
his capacity to enjoy the dseper, sweeter and 
=, nob'e kinds of happiness which the world 

vPGs, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


A Tasty Scrrzn Dish.—Take half a cod’s 
roe, flour it well aad fry in plenty of bot fat for 
about 30 minutes or more—{t takes some time 
to fry as it is rather thick. Drain well and 
serve hot, garnished with parsley and slices of 
lemon, Serve up with anchovy or any other 
fish eauce, 

Losster Savck.-——Lobster, butter, pepper, and 
salt. Choose a rather small hen lobster, pick 
the coral from the rest of the flesh fn the tall, 
end with the spawn and one ounce of butter 
pound {ft in & mortar to 8 smooth paste, and pass 
through a sieve. Season with salt and a little 
cayenve to taste, and stir fn balfa pint of rich 
melted butter; cat the remainder of the flesh 
into small squares of about half aa inch ; beat 
for a few minutes over the fire before you serve 
in a sauce-boat, but do not let it boil, Only half 
the lobster need be used, according to the efze, 
and the rest can be used for salad, or made up in 
a savoury dish. Melted butter made with milk 
is good for lobster sauce. 

To Bor. Tunpor—Choose a middilng-elsed 
turbot, as the meatds better than in a large one. 
Three or four houra before dressing, soak the fish 
in salt and water ; then thoroughly clean jt, aud 
with a knife make an incision down the middle 
of the back, to prevent the skin of belly cracking. 
Rab it over with lemon, and do not cut off the 
fins. Lay the fish In a clean turbot- kettle, with 
sufficient cold water to cover ib, And salt in the 

oportion of 6cz, to every gallon of water. Let 
he greduaily come to a boil, and akim carefully ; 
keep it gently simmericg—not bolling fast— 
so a8 not to spoil the a nes, When the 
meat separates easily from the bone it is done ; 
take it ont, let fo drain well, and dish on a hot 
neptin. Garnish with and cut lemon, 
and serve with lobster or shrimp muce. About 
twenty minutes after the water has come to the 
boil is enough for a middiing-slzed turbot, 





MISCELLANEOUB. 


A rotrrs Chinaman considers it a breach of | 
etiquette to wear epectacies in company. 


Tus Chinese have a flower which is white g 
night or in the shade, and red io the sunlighs, 


Tue tents of the Bedouin Arabs are u 
black. The are made of dyed goat-hair cloth, 7 


Wuen first known to the Romane, cilk wis » 
dear that it was sold weight for weight wih 
gold. 

THE guinea-pig grows more quickly than any 
other guadraped. It is fully grown when dx 
weeks old. 

Accorping to the best authorities, ilere by | 
never been a race of men who were ignorant of © 
the use of fire. 

Tux speed of the fastest Atlantic steamer & 
now greater than that of express trains on Italian 
railways, ' 

Wax a fine rnby f2 found in Burma a prom. 
sion of elephants, grandees and soldiers escort it 
to the king's palace. 

TueEne is a quicksilver mine in Peru 1/0 fathom 
in clreumference and 450i, deep. In this pro. 
found abyss are streets, squares, and o chaps) © 
where religious worship ie held, 

In the Arctic region a men who wante a divores 
leaves home in anger and does not revura for 
several days. The wife takes the hint, and | 
departs, 

Tus Pelace of Wales is wonderfully popular in” 
Paris, and fu the south of France his Royal 7 
Highness is nearly az great a favourite as at 
bome, : 

A siLt posts machine which sticks bills on | 
walls, even so high as 50{b., without the use of p 7 
ladder or paste-pot, is doing successful work on 
the Continent, 

THERE are two Islands in New Zssiand at 
apart for the preservation of its remarkable wild © 
birds and other animals, Al! hauting and trap 
ping ts forvidden thereon. 

Bsrone a Chinese woman is married she sends | 
with great pomp snd state te her future home 
her entire troussean, which Je packed in large 
boxes, the keyd of which she keeps. 4 

Tue gorilla is furnished with @ eort of alr-bag” 
in the chest, over the lungs, connected with the 
wiadpips. Is is with the help of this orgsn the — 
animal emits its terrific shrieks snd roars, 

Maxznrace in Spain takes piace by day or a 
night, according to the fortune of the young 
people or their station in life, If well-to-do, the 
ceremony comes off in the early part of the 
morning. 

TORTOISESHELL, as ib comes from the Wet 
Indies, is coaree, dirty, and lustreless, and only 
the most sklifal and patient manipulasion makes © 
it the rich and beautiful material that ip eventu- 
ally 

An exceptionally ugly old woman in China can 
always make « fsir living by acting as bridesmald 
ate wedding. A COnipese bride makes a point of 
choosing only ugly women for her attendants, ta 
order that they may ac? as foils to her beauty. 

Gipts employed in the craps industries art 
under a curious contract not to engage in ay 
housework after thelr hours of labour, The 
reason {ie Jest their hands should become cvuait® 
and unfitted for the delicate navure of their ) 
employment. omni 7 

Frozen oysters are larly shipped from New 
Zealand to England. They are opened snd then 
frozen Into oblong blocks, two inches fw width, 
six inches in height and twelve inches fn 
The blocks are then neatly wrepped in W 
paper and packed in tin cases, each case containing 
eight blocks, 5 

ae terete ewes ee is to be | 
seen one of Janse epee ty save re leon “7 eae 
Iv represents en wn jug wises, 3m 
jog, which ts made of copper, stands 3!s. 6in, fo 

sn a care 2 onl 
holding 1 gina, ‘ 
has a holding capacity of sight gallons. 
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"goTiceS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


9 peated emma 


) B—Pull information is always obtainable at 
AP. 
Awxwanp.—It fs not in good taste for 4 gentleman to 
wk a lady ber age. 
 Jaunz—Jane, Janet, Jeanie, ani Janette are all 
varieties vf ope Dame. 
Asxtoos Mormen.—Vaccination has rothing te do 
with registration of birth. 
Fist Oovstw.— between cousins of any 
degree ia legal in 
Bupm.—Pat « little cinnamon water in bis sop, and 
bang the cage out of any draughts. 
W. B—We are not a¢qaainted with avy public insti- 
tation suitable to your reqatrements, 
Sorrmixc Raaben.—Yee, by taking gas, Any skil- 
fu dentist or the nearest dental hospital. 
Burve-ro-B8. —The parents or friends of the bride 
eae er for the hire of wedding carriages. 
—The superstition respecting the is vi 
dit tes ancleah Orenke were acquaintid it. Wie: 
Cosrowce.—A tradesman is not bound to sell good: 
at the prices ticketed on them in his shop window. 
Is Naxp op Apvict —We cannot recommend any 
one in partioular, where so many are equally good. 
focus? —“ Altruism” means regard for others, 
sud is the opposite of egotism, regard chiefly for self. 
’s Parxxp.—Your friend cannot marry hor 
half-brother ; there is blood relationship there, 
Biter Rost —There is no remedy for a constitutional 
tendency to blash. See answer to “ Constant Reader,” 


4 Nit are engaged by the month m: 
ame soanae Game if dismiszed without S penths 


re all Sp ea poh did eap dee! a 
most age at which ho realiees that 
pay ome aa 

¥. .6.—The line “' With all thy faults Llove thee still ” 


Val te t It occurs in a poem of his 


Muai1p. ~Bleaching the hair i¢ a most expensive 
provess. It can dass tp han deieoee, sink 
Would not improve batr. 

—They be removed b; zing them 
iia Monee the Ginaer-nalis, and them bathing the 
; sptrite of wine, 


Ix Bouxts ScoriasD.-- Parties can have a marriage 
sovepiance registered in any town in Scotland where 
fe a Sheriff to grant warrant for it. 


Oxz.—If the secon 


Taovs.zD d marr: took place 
_ durlog the Itfetime of the first wife i veld being 


Digamous, and the children are illegitimate. 

Wourp-2e Srzwarn.—A cteward does not require to 
be 5 baker, but rather an amplified waiter; serving 
tables, nad attending upon passengers ts his business, 
Fase ~The eely wee oe ascertain ee panes 

second. y g Troup ps 
shag caller power kind ia dealt tn and inquiring. 

W. P.—Istuglass boiled tn spirite of wine will produce 
A fine transparent coment, which will unite broken 
glass 20 as to render the fracture almost imperceptible. 


New Tanawt.—A Iandlord may admit that = room 
requires paper, but except he is tled down by a line in 
the agreement to putting it on it is imposslble to force 


‘tet. 

Corios The small lotter ‘‘i” was formerly 

written without the dot, witch was subsequently 
the letter “e” in hasty 


Uxprcioen. —Should you leave no will your ohildren 
Will claim ail among them ¢qnally: but by a will you 
oue half and leave the other half to be equally 


are said to have 
the science. 





Fis ps Stxcux.--The nineteenth century ends on 
Slet December, 1900, which is the concluding day of 
the nineteenth hundredth year of the Ohristian era; 
the succeeding year is the year one of the twentieth 
century or 1901, counting in same way. 

F.rora.—To refresh flowers that have been in water 
some days, puts quarter of a teaspoonful of galt into 
some clean cold water. Baipoff « small p!oce of the stalk 
of each flower, place it ia cold water. Olean ont the 
vase, and return them after an hour to plain water. 


Mo.urm.—Dissolve half an ounce of the best white 
Wax over the fire until it b of the siatency of 





cream. Apply a smal! quantity to the keys on a piece 
of soft flannel, and polish by rubbing with an old silk 
handkerchief, See answer to ‘‘ One in Despair.” 


Jack OF att Taaprs —Pin a large sheet of paper on 
the wall. Set the subject far encugh away to mae his 
shadow the right sizo for the paper. Be careful ebout 

hits, so that there be no distortion of outline, 
* & charcoal penci) and sketch this outline rapidly. 


Berny.—Rubin some salt toecach stain, then well 

le with chalk, and moisten, after which dry 

ly in the sun if you can, but, if not, In a dry, warm 

room. If the stain does not come away the fret Sime, 

rinse the article well, and repeat 
well after cach drying. 

Constant Reaprnr.—Bloshing is not an aflment or 
disease as you seem to think, at least not a physical 
ailment, b ft may be a mental one—that fs, one 
of the mind or manner; you blush because something 
cosura that takes you unawares; note carefully how 
Cercaaers do not blush in meeting and conversing 

others ; copy their manner. 


g the a 


WHisr?. 


I sit alone by the slowing logs— 
Alone with my dear pipe, 

And T play once more the game we played 
A year ago to-night; 

A year ago-and it 2! comes back 
In the glow of the ruddy Nght. 


D» you remember that game of whist? 
We wore partners that night, you know ; 

And ‘' Hearts are trumps !” you gaily laughed, 
Only @ year ago; 

And I thought that hearts was my winning suit; 
if only it had been so! 


I watched your face as you cut and dealt, 
Why abould I be afraid? 

I never cared how the cards cut then, 
Whether « clud or spade ; 

For I knew that hearts was s winning sult— 
What matter what else was played. 


Uery Deckxyme.—Ontting the to 
them grow may be successful, but in most cases it is 
not. The practice should be discou 


out fully. Bosider, even when they do they are 
peaaseiny eae Saemen aaF rough oak theretore 
rightly. 

G. S—The day set apart for publie worship varies 
canis Banter ‘ith the Grecks ir is Monday : the 
‘ ree y ; the 

sians have - Tuesday ; the rians have public 
worship on Wednesday ; the on Thureday ; 
the on Friday, and the Je Sabbath is Satur- 


Ose i Se is etim 2 Ses rare 
whiten piano s an 8 scraping 
: tp pe wl Bom A undertaken except by 

if you took them out one 
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Tyrrst.—It very much depends upon the capebilition 
of the puptl; it really takes no time to master the 
actua! working of a typewriter, the greatest cesential is 
practice im order to work up speed. Bix weeks 's 
geverally supposed to be necessary to get proficient tn 
the work ; but, as a miatter of fact, an ordinary emart 
girl can attaio a fairly good rate of speed in quite half 
the time. 

Iw Seance or Knowievas.—We rather wonder that 
you ask the question. Your ows reflection and ob: orva- 
tion ought to have led you to « trustworthy opinion on 
the point. Guard, aboveall things, against inconstantly 
going from one study to another. Throw all your 
energy into the mastery of the ewentials of your pro- 
feesion, and do not be led away by stray fancies for 
this or that momentarily-inviting study. 


Hovsewire—If brooms are wetted with boiling aude 
once a week they will become very tough, will not cut 
@ carpet, and will lest much longer. A handful or so of 
salt sprinkled on a carpet will carry the cust along with 
it, and make the carpet lock bright and clean. A Very 
dusty carpet may be cleaned by dipping the broom fin 
cold water, shaking off all the drops, and sweeping 4 
yard or so atatime, Wash the broom and repeat until 
the entire carpet has been swept. 


W. M.-—Select two pounds of double tripe, well 
cleaned and blanched, cut fn pieces of rather Jess than 
a quarter of a pound each. Put ina clean sauce 
with a pint of milk and one of water, two tans ‘ule 
of aalt, one of pe , eight middle-aized onions, care- 
fally peeled Bet it on to boil, which it ahould do at 
first rather fast. Then simmer till done, which will be 
rather more than half-an-hour. Put it into a dish or 
tureen, and serve with the milk and onions. 


Mouis.—The fish should be rubbed all over with 
butter or clarified dripping before being put into the 
“oven,” and it must be frequently basted with fieh 
broth, and turned when necessary —s the process 
of cooking ; it is well to remember that the success of 
the operation depends mainly on the fire being clear 
and stendy. The fish can be served with parsley sauce 
poured over ft, or if a brown sauce is preferred; a 
deasertspoonful of mushroom ketehnp and a little 
Parisian essence should be added to the broth, 


Benrim'’s Dantixa —It would naturally depend very 
frouch upon the young man’s tastes, and aleo what sum 
you are prepared to lay out upon such a present. If hip 
tastes are literary nothing could be more scoeptable 
than a good book, taking care, cf course, first to Gnd 
out his favourite authors. Other eultable presents are 
a scarf-pin, aleeve links, etlk handkerchief, or, if he ip 
a smoker, a tobacco pouch, pipe, cigarette or cigar-caxe, 
silver match box. Then there are smaller iteme, such 
asa penknlfe, pencil or pocketbook. 


Huvssy.—Wash the whole thoroughly well with hot 
water in which soda hea been dissolved, then in hos, 
plain water, and let it dry thoroughly. Then clean the 
ironwork, getting off the rust with a mixture of emery 
powder and sweet oll, using a woollen rag Oar 
and well glass-paper off the black paint ineide and the 
varnish on the outeide. Ail the varnish should come 
of first, using a rather fine glasa-paper and finally the 
finest giass-paper made; dust all well down. Repaint 
the black inside, then repaint the green and yellow 
stripes, and when quite dry revarnish. 


Geatiz.—The resson why a glo«s is nearly sure to fy 
or crack when boiling water is poured into tt is because 
the iaside of the glass becomes suddenly expanded, 
and the heat is not immediately conducted to the out- 
aide, so that the inside keeps getting bigger and bigyer, 
and at last ceuses the glass to crack. Tne thicker the 
glass the more certain is this to Lens dan ; the heat belug 
conveyed more elowly through sucha thick mass. An 

ingly thin glass will stand a much better chanee 
of not breaking, inasmuch as the heat fs conveyed from 
the inside to the outeide almost instantaneously, 


Faivourry.—If the stamp be placed upside down on 
the top left hand corner that means, the writer loves 
you; crosswise, same corner, ray heart belongs to 
another and can never be yours; proper way, same 
corner, goodbye for the present, dearest; as right 
angle, same corner, I hate you; bottom left hand 
corner, same way, I wish your friendship. but no more > 
upside down, same corner, write soon ; if put on a jine 
with surname on left hand side, acospt my love; upside 
down, same position, I am already engaged ; upside 
down, right hand corner, my heart is aoother's, write 
no more; Crossways, same corner, do you love me, 
dearest ; right hand side of snrname, proper 


way, I 
long to see you, write immediately ; bottom, right hand 
corner, upside down, yes; bottom right hi coruer, 


proper way, business correspondence only desired, 








Tur Lonvon Roan ip be sept any purt of the 


id, free, Three-halfpence Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
One i oie Kightpence. The geary ealecripe 
or e on including Part, 
Right Shillings yd Righpenon post-free, 


Au, Back Nomvers, Parts and Vorverxs are in 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers, 

NOTICE.—Part 456 ts Now Ready, price Shzpence, 
post free Eightpence, Aleo Vol. LAXI., bound & 
cloth, &. 64. 

Tux INDEX to Vor. LXXL ts now Ready; Prive 
One Penny, post-free, Three-Halfpence, 

AL. Lerrers To Br ADDRESSED 10 THE Error 
Street, 


wi ® Lomvow Raapzn, 26, Catherine Strand, 


a" We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
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PEPPER'S TONIC | 


Promotes Ap 
CURES ag tat se pete gage Nervous JS COMPLAINT 8. 
Lin 


SULPHOLINEs== 





A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES ‘ 
_ @ENTIRELY vape war. 


regig 10 ee 


asmall q' 
ve it ov 


Marl POLISH 


MAN UFACT a 





PRIZES | 
rt THE ‘GYP” KID GLOVES 216 


- yateel "worn by value, various shades, any sn One “a | 





mt’s), 
ENGINE 
meee an ra © GYR a sree, t Panic it ik sina or FRIEND, 
pote tr at once, and enter our IZES | 
ARANTEED, NO DIVIDING THE MONEY, ‘THOROUGHLY GENUINE, 
la given if required, Orders — within three days, direct from our City 
touse, | 


100 Prizes of £5 each to Purchasers having 8 correct - £500 | 
200. 3 £2 ” ” 6 * £400 j 
40 ad 38. bh 8 ” 4 3 “! £100 


NO PRIZES FOR LESS THAM_ZOUR CORRECT. £1,000 | 
mets | 

fSSTRUCTIONS.—Send orders for Gyp Gloves, with P.O. 28. 64. for each pair, 

size and colour required, together with atamped addressed envelope, copy 

on to paper the letters given below and fill in the dashes with letters to form the 
names of EIG WELL-KEOWN ARTICLES {sold by Druggists, etc.) | 


4, GLY - - - INE. 6. VI - - LIA, 

2.P -.- 8 SOAP. 

3. K - RO - INE. ; 

j.----. HAMS PILLS. 6. --D-8 GOUT PILLS. 


NO DELAY. PRIZES SENT WITH GLOVES. 


The Names and Addresses of Winnere will be publisbed in the News of the World on 
May 7th (please mention paper). « All Orders to be sent 


THE “GYP” GLOVE CO., 250, VICTORIA DOCK ROAD, 


LONDON, E. 
Less than 50 of the above Prizes have so far been Won. 





ENTANGLE OR OREAK 
THE HAIR. 
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12 Curtors in Box, Free 
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ALL Wo DESIRE 
SOFT VELVETY SKIN 
CAN DO SO iat 
AS A 


SKIN TONIC 


AND 


EMOLLIENT. 
” REMOVES 
ALL CHAPS, 
ROUGHNESS, 
IRRITATION, Etc., 


IN A VERY SHOFT TIME, 


BY USING 








Bottles 6d. & is. 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Gheltenham. 














ONLY GENUINE 


Gouaus, COLDs, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


D>*. 3. ¢ J. COLLIS PAIR OF 2 8 ge tit be is a liquid medicine 
WITHOUT hdr oegecai wigorates the nervous db Hoven 4 when exhausted. 


D*./. “patties CHLORODYNE,—Vico.Chancellor Six Sir 
cacuee Boo pag Ecol in Court that Dr. J. OOLLIS BROWNE was 

pndisgsindogy ps of ceemeggansg A that the whole of the 
untrue, and he regretted to say it been 








‘sworn to.—See The Tionap, July isth, 1864. 
D+. #. COLLIS BROWNE'S GHLORODYNE is the TRUE 
CANCER, TOOTHACHE, 


, patie NEURALGIA, GOUT, 


London: Published by the Proprictor at 26, Catherine Spgap Gerauy, 











“COLLIS, BROW NES 


CHLORODYNE 


SPROIFIC FO 
DIARRHGA, PYSENTERY, CHOLERA. 


GENERAL BOARD OF oe i London, REPORT that it AOTS «5 
CHARM, one dose generally sufficien’ 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta, states :—“ nwo DOSES COMPLETELY 
CURED ME OF DIARRHGA. 


D® 3 J. SoLLis BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE rapidly cute sbort 


PILEPSY, pagans 3° COLIC, 
u ALPITATION, EX BEREL 
MO Lb ke eevee The IMMENSE SALE of 


towers FRADE MAAK Ota cheiaty iy SOs WO 


{Printed by Woonraia & Kurous, 70 to 16, Long ors, W.0,. 
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‘‘No Better Food.’’—br. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., &. 
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275 Gold Medals and Diplomas. 
NN.B.—Asx specmily fon “FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED.” 














F.C, REIN & SON 


(GOLD MEDALLISTS), 
1083, STRAND, 


The Paradise for the Deaf. 


F. C. REIN & SON, Patentees, Sole Inventors, and Makers of the NEW ACOUSTIC 
INSTRUMENTS, awarded Prize Medais in 1851, 1855, 1862, 1867, 1873, 1878, 1886, 1892, 
and 1894; Inventors, Makers, and Patentees of the ANTI-ACOUSTIC PROTECTOR, &c. 


ACOUSTIC HATS & BONNETS, 


For Ladies or Gentlemen, in all styles or to order. 





The greatest variety of ACOUSTIC INSTRUMENTS suitable for every degree 
of Deafness, for Church and -general conversation—some to wear, some to hold, 
some to fit in the cavity of the ear, of flesh colour, hardly observable. 


ACOUSTIC CONVERSATIONAL TUBES, 


TO ANY AND FOR THE MOST EXTREME DEGREE OF DEAFNESS. 


EVERY KIND OF ACOUSTIC TRUMPET -AND 
ACOUSTICAL CONTRIVANCE. 


Amongst our numerous and distinguished clientele may be mentioned H.R.H. the late DUCHESS 
OF KENT and several members of the Reigning Royal Families. 





WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST AND FULL PARTICULARS, 


F. ¢. REIN & SON, 108, STRAND, nearly opposite Rxefer Hall, LONDON, 


SULPHOLINE =. (jp rprrees 








The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 


Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 
Supple, Healthy. 


poe PARIS | 
| PEPPER'S QUININE AND IRON B tT FE | 





GREAT BODILY STRE | 


ores VE STRE 5 on HF 

MENTAL STR. ' 
geet DIGESTIVE STRENGTH | F cosa ro P JA 1S ON Ay TH 1/F WRA PPE Q 
Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, NLE oS | ot OF 


Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, &c. oe a il leaned 











